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Positive and Negative Education of Children 


By J. Adams Puffer, Author of ‘‘The Boy and His Gang’”’ 


A POSITIVE educator seeks to surround the child 
with an environment which allows him the 
largest possible freedom to test out his own instincts 
and impulses, and to discover through experience 
his relation to things and social institutions. The 
positive parent or teacher will give many suggestions 
“to and few don’t.” 


Spontaneity and 
initiative are encouraged. 


Discipline is changed 
from the old idea of order, quiet, and restraint, to 
the doing of things independently or in co-operation 
with others. 

In the past, too large a part of our formal training 
has been negative. The freedom of the child has 
been restricted and his spontaneous physical and 
mental activity has been repressed. Our schools 
have been built for littke men and women, and both 
the instruction and the discipline have disregarded 
the natural impulses of child life, requiring him to 
sit still when he wants to walk, and to be quiet 
when he wishes to talk. A school is very well 
disciplined, thinks Madame Montessori, ‘in which 
all the children move about usefully, intelligently, 
and voluntarily, without committing any rough or 
rude acts.” 

Education should not be forced upon children; 
it is the natural growth of inherited capacities in 
adaptation to environment. Some formal training 
is necessary, but the more natural its methods, the 
more confidently may we expect the highest develop- 
ment of the child. To discover the methods of 
nature, the child should be studied in his periods of 
free play, where former methods have not been 
adopted. Before children go to school, they learn 
fast by following the impulses and needs of their 
own life, and by imitation of their elders. 

Too often we are overanxious to get our children 
prepared for mature life, and we arrange a program 
of history, geography, and arithmetic adapted to 
the needs of only a few grown people, and then 
force it upon children who are not old enough to 


protect themselves. Sad is it to see the child’s 
mind so injured by unnatural and forced methods 
that he is averse to education. The warning words 
of Rousseau should still be heeded :— 

“The whole of our present method is cruel, for 
it consists in sacrificing the present to the remote 
and uncertain future . It is a greater waste of 
time to use it ill than to do nothing, and a child ill 
taught is farther from excellence than a child who 
has learned to do nothing at all.” 

A forced system of education may be considered 
more negative than positive in its results. As 
a finished product of our schools, we have thousands 
of students in our colleges and universities who 
must be forced to attend their recitations, and too 
large a percentage of them will ‘‘cram’”’ and then 
“crib’’ to pass the examinations. Such students 
have long since lost the road to a real education, 
They are in the first class referred to by Spencer: 
“The man to whom information comes in dreary 
tasks, along with threats of punishment, is unlikely 
to be a student in after years, while those to whom 
it comes in natural forms, at proper times, are likely 
to continue through life that self-instruction begun 
in youth.” 

In our country we have many bold experimenters 
who are breaking away from the old régime and try- 
ing to build a positive and more natural school, 
based upon the instincts and activities of child life. 
One of these experimenters can be found in the 
elementary school in the University of Missouri,— 
Professor Merriam. He says: ‘‘We pick out the 
good things that children like to do, and help them 
to do them better.’’ In this school good and normal 
activities of children which are worthy of further 
training are grouped around four centers: first, 
seeing things; second, play; third, telling stories; 
and fourth, making and doing things. 

Grown-up people have become contentedly ac- 
quainted with this wonderful world, but the child 
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is in the process of getting acquainted. He wishes 
to see and experiment; he wishes to know, in order 
that he may adjust himself to his environment. 
Some educators would use the child’s impulse to see 
things in order to train the sense of sight, but ‘‘it is 
not enough,’’ says Rousseau, ‘‘to use the senses in 
order to train them, we must learn to judge by their 
means.’’ Other educators claim that not only do 
children learn to judge accurately, but the scientific 
attitude of mind can be well started in early child- 
hood by careful training of the powers of observa- 
tion. No one will dispute that children like to see 
things, and that both the physical and mental 
activity required is healthy and normal. In Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s school much time is given to the 
training of the powers of observation, and these 
“good activities’’ occupy the first period of the day. 
The children of course do not spend all their time in 
the schoolroom, but go on trips to study flowers, 
trees, birds, animals, the changes of weather and 
seasons, the commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
life of the community. 

In this interesting school the second period of the 
day is devoted to physical exercise and games. No 
one questions the desire of the healthy, normal child 
to play. We do not yet know the educational 
value of wisely directing the play activities of 
children, for so little attention has been given to 
directed play in our homes and schools. Occasionally 
there appears a parent or teacher, a Sidis or a Stoner, 
who makes use of the play instinct in the training 
of their children, but the results are so marvelous 
that most of us are inclined to discount their works 
and say the children are geniuses. 

Our own minds are so accustomed to the old 
standards—reading, writing, and arithmetic—that 
any new method must be tested out in them. Pro- 
fessor Merriam objects to straining any natural child 
activity to teach arithmetic or any other school 
study; but in their play, without any strain, the 
children naturally learn to add and multiply in 
keeping the score. Professor Merriam finds that 
the competitive games, bean bags, ninepins, and 
the like, are the favorites. We may discover in time 
that Emerson was right when he claimed that the 
youth learns more on his way to school than after 
he enters the schoolroom. 

Children enjoy hearing and telling stories and 
most of us are unable to supply the demand. Mental 
laziness prevents many of us, as parents and teachers, 


from using this almost unlimited and _ insatiable 
educational demand. By a little shrewdness in 
planning our story-telling hour, much of the present- 
day life and of the past can be woven into the early 
thought life of our children. Nature stories, stories 
of Indians and Eskimos, stories of discoveries and 
inventions, stories of heroes and of prophets, all 
lend themselves to the child interest. Professor 
Merriam has made a wide use of the story-telling 
hour. His children will read through many books 
in the school library to find good stories to tell. 

The last period of this school program is given 
to making things. At this point I was a little inclined 
to criticise the program, for I felt (recalling my own 
school days) that play should come last, when the 
children and teacher are all tired out, but my mistake 
is evident to youall. It may be true that in a natural 
school, the children can work longer hours with more 
energy; furthermore, I am willing to grant that 
children are as much interested in making things as 
in play, and the best is naturally reserved for the 
last period. 

In this school the plans for study, observation, 
play, and work are arranged to meet the widening 
interests of the growing boys and girls. For a more 
complete description of this elementary — school, 
I refer you to the Schools of To-morrow by John 
Dewey. 

I can see no good reason why this natural method 
of education cannot be very widely extended into 
grammar school, high school, and college, to the 
profit of both pupil and teacher. 

For instance in the gang age, the boy is noted 
for his love of activity, and he hates to sit still in the 
schoolroom; he wishes to hunt, fish, swim, camp, 
rove, and climb. The Boy Scout movement is very 
closely in harmony with the natural boy life. Many 
of the unpleasant happenings in the training of boys 
from ten to fifteen years of age could probably be 
avoided, by building a school upon these savage 
instincts and using only activities which are good 
and wholesome. 

‘“‘Childhood,”’ says Rousseau, ‘‘has its own way 
of seeing, thinking, and feeling, and nothing is more 
foolish than to try to substitute our own for them.”’ 
He called formal education positive, and the natural, 
which he recommended, negative. Would it not 
be better for us to reverse the use of these words, 
and call the more natural method, positive, and the 
more formal and unnatural method, negative? 


Address given at I. K. U. Convention, San Francisco. 


Industrial Occupations for Little Children 


By Jessie Davis, Chicago 


Directed Development 


Need of Direction. It is not possible for children 
to occupy themselves for a very long period in an 
entirely undirected way. Very soon comes the 
plea, “Show me how to make this,’”’ or ‘ Please 
make this for or ‘‘I can’t make anything more.” 
While they greatly enjoy the undirected use of any 
materials at first, yet children soon tire of it for they 
cannot make all the discoveries as to its use for 
themselves. They begin asking for help. The crude 
things they can make unassisted no longer satisfy 
them. Just as much as, at first, they need the 
undirected experimental handling of material, finding 
out for themselves what they can do with it, so later 
they need help in order that they may make better 
things, that they may learn what others have found 
useful. 

If, again, we turn to the development of the 
work of the world, we find that direction, help, have 
a large share in man’s occupation work. The 
untrained workman is the unskilled one. Only 
through training does any one become able to 
participate in the life and work of the world about 
him. If the child in play anticipates his later life, 
then does he need direction, though in a much less 
developed form, in his playing at work. 

When the child is using his material in an un- 
directed experimental way, the teacher should always 
be at the table. She needs not only to supply more 
material as it is asked for, to appreciate what the 
children make, and to see that no difficulty or 
trouble arises, but she needs especially to watch for 
the signs by which the child tells of his need for 
help. When she is giving the directed use of material 
she of course needs to be at the table with the 
children; but when the child begins the self-directed 
use of his material I have found it wise to absent 
myself in the beginning, even if I knew I could not 
stay away more than a few minutes, because I wanted 
the children to feel that they were doing independent 
work. Of course I had previously assured myself 
as to how far they could work by themselves. 

As to how long the undirected use of any material 
shall last before beginning its directed use no one can 
tell beforehand. The length of time any child can 
use material without needing help varies with 


different children and with different materials. A 


child’s own natural ability often enables him to do 
much more by himself with some materials than 
with others. Also when he is younger he can play 
at making things for a longer time than when he is 
older because he is then more easily satisfied with 
his crude results. 

Therefore only a few suggestions as to the time 
for beginning the directed use of material can be 
given. It might be thought from some of the 
foregoing statements that each child would need 
individual directions, but such need not be the 
case. Occupation work leads naturally to co-opera- 
tion with children just as it does in the grown-up 
world. 

How the Child Asks for Help. 1 wish right here 
to emphasize what seems to me a most important 
point: that is that the request for help should come 
from the child. I once heard a statement made 
which has always seemed to me good pedagogy. It 
was: “Until a question is asked it is useless to try 
to answer it.’’ I have found in my own experience 
that until a child is ready for help it is useless to try 
to offer it. 

Now the little child does not always recognize 
this need for help, for direction, so clearly as to ask 
for it in words. It is usually by his actions that he 
shows that he does not know what to do next, that 
he has exhausted for the time being his experiments. 
He becomes restless and throws aside his material, or 
he no longer occupies himself with what at first 
proved so interesting, or he keeps asking for new 
things. The teacher should watch for these signs 
by which the child tells her that he needs her help, 
that he needs her to show him how to make things. 
Indeed it is just this undirected experimental playing 
with materials, making anything any way, which 
offers the best opportunity for the teacher to find 
out when and what help the children require. There- 
fore the first help comes during the undirected play; 
it does not begin as a separate stage sharply marked 
off from the previous. When the children are busy 
using the material, only asking for something they 
know they need, as more paper or paste, it is not the 
time to offer help. But when a child hesitates, or 
lays aside what he has made, showing dissatisfaction, 
then he needs help in the way of suggestion or show- 
ing (imitation) from the teacher. This help she can 
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offer the individual child as it is needed. But as 
one by one the children at the same table begin to 
crease (fold) their pieces of paper so that the edges 
touch, seem dissatisfied with the inaccurate edges, 
ask for scissors and try to cut the paper straighter, 
they show their need of material of a definite form 
and size. When they show more interest in getting 
a thing well made than in making many things any 
way, then the definite material may be substituted 
for the indefinite; that is, material of a definite shape 
and definite size. 

Thus the undirected use of materials begins to 
merge gradually into their directed use. The teacher 
suggests something the child may make, or she shows 
him how and he imitates her, or, lastly, she tells 
him definitely what to do and he follows her direc- 
tions. This last method begins the real directed 
occupation work. So we may say there are three 
ways (used by most, if not all, teachers) of directing 
children. They are:— 


1. Directing by Suggestion. 
2. Directing by Imitation. 
3. Directing by Dictation. 


Directing by Suggestion. This method has already 
been referred to in the paper on Undirected Use of 
Industrial Occupations. The teacher makes the 
suggestion to the child as to how he shall carry out 
something she sees he is already trying to do. Chil- 
dren themselves use this method with each other. 
One child says, ‘‘Let’s make so and so,” another 
child adds another suggestion, and thus the play 
and the things they make for it are gradually built 
up by the help and suggestions of more than one 
child, or else one child with the consent of the rest 
bosses the play. Indeed, that children boss each 
other shows their natural response to direction. 
All children need this help from others, and so do 
all people of whatever age, but these suggestions 
are not definite. They refer to what rather than to 
how. So we need the later imitation which comes 
through watching what others do. 

Directing by Imitation. ‘The child does not always 
know how to carry out the suggestions given him. 
There comes a time when he says, ‘““Show me how 
to make this,”’ or ‘‘ You make one for me.” Then 
the teacher needs to make the thing, or to show the 
child how to begin. We learn many things from 
imitating others. It is a natural and easy method 
of learning. 

For instance, when the child is tearing or cutting 
his paper, yet not making much use of it, the teacher 


may direct his attention to what another child is 
making; or she may make something easy for him 
and let him imitate it; or she may make something 
harder and let him study it out’ I have found that 
most children really like to study things out for 
themselves. 

Once in kindergarten a boy not much over four 
years of age saw a small cradle the teacher had 
made (simply to be sure she knew how) intending to 
tell the children how to make it later. But the boy 
coming early saw it and immediately exclaimed, 
“Oh! I can make that!’’ The teacher let him 
take it, pull it apart, put it together again, then gave 
him the material he asked for and in a few minutes 
he had copied it correctly. A little child can fre- 
quently imitate and study out how things are made 
more easily than he can follow directions given in 
words. This is why children like to watch older 
people at work and then imitate them. This imita- 
tion is most important for the child who through it 
comes to have a respect for what others can do. 
Moreover through it he can find out many things he 
could not discover. But we cannot always see what 
others do. Moreover imitation always presupposes 
the thing has been done. In order to advance into 
more creative work we need to go beyond imitation, 
so that we know how to carry out in a good way 
our own ideas, to make inventions. So we need:— 

Directing by Dictation. As the child grows older 
he should learn to follow directions more definitely, 
to be told what to do, and understand words. Only 
through words can universal ways of making things 
be conveyed. He cannot always depend on imita- 
tion, for there wilt be many times when he cannot 
see others work. Still less should he expect to 
discover everything for himself or depend on his own 
unaided efforts. He needs to begin to learn the 
definite laws according to which things can best be 
made. Working according to suggestion and imita- 
tion are, after all, rather indefinite ways of working. 
Indeed this is just why these ways are best at first 
for the little child, for they do not require more 
definiteness on his part than he has developed. They 
help him to grow slowly out of the purely undirected 
and necessarily capricious ways of making things. 

But no child will understand definite ways of 
making things until he has used them. So these 
definite laws of construction must be given first 
through definite forms which the child must learn to 
transform in a definite way—through a definite 
process—coming finally to definite directions in 
words which the child can follow because he under- 
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stands them. These directions should always be 
conditioned on the child’s ability to follow them. 

This definite guidance comes first through form. 
The material given the child is to be of a definite 
shape. At first, for the undirected use of material, 
he was given a piece of paper of any shape or size. 
This paper he tore, cut, folded, or pasted in any 
way he wished, for he was not making definite well- 
made things, but just anything at all. He was 
learning the process and the use of the tool before 
he learned how to apply them definitely. Now he 
needs to fold accurately, to fit his edges, to cut in the 
right direction, and stop at the right place, to paste 
carefully.. All these definite ways of using can best 
be learned by the child if he has a definitely shaped 
paper. So we use:— 

First, Definite Form and Size. ‘The circle, being 
the simplest definite or mathematical form, is the 
easiest to begin with, as it can be most easily trans- 
formed by the child. Next, the square can be used. 
From the circle and square the child can make by 
the easiest mathematical divisions the half circle, 
oblong, triangle, quarter circle, and quarter square. 
These are the simplest definite surface forms. These 
forms need not be taught to the child; they are 
simply cut carefully and handed to him. The 
dividing is not hard, for he folds them in half (mathe- 
matical or definite cutting instead of indefinite) and 
cuts on the folded line. 

As to size I believe it best to begin with small 
sizes rather than large. If a child is given rather 
a large (say five-inch) circle or square in the 
beginning, the first thing he thinks of is to begin 
to cut it up, thereby destroying the definite shape. 
I found this to be the case when I gave little 
children large pieces of paper in the beginning 
of the undirected occupations. They would tear 
them up into pieces so small that nothing could be 
made from them. Children like small things and 
can make them more easily. Grown people on the 
other hand like the larger, and of course can use 
them more easily. 

The Inch Unit of Measure. Both grown people 
and children need, therefore, something to measure 
by. This is found in the inch unit of measure. The 
child needs in the beginning of his making objects 
to begin also to measure. This unit should not be 
given him directly, but he be allowed to discover it 
for himself. If we give children the two-inch paper, 
then by the easiest and most fundamental division 
the inch unit appears. This does not need to be 
named at first. The child sees it, becomes familiar 


with it as a measure without having any one say 
anything to him about it, until he himself knows it 
quite well. He learns it through use rather than 
through words. 

The other sizes which follow could be three, four, 
and five inches. I have found that for the first 
folding the three-inch is better than the four, and 
the five very poor; but after the children have folded 
quite a little, the five-inch is better when folding 
corners to the center is done. I do not think any 
one size should be used as the standard; rather that 
the inch unit of measure should be the standard. 

From these circles and squares the child can 
obtain all other sizes and shapes he needs. He 
thus begins unconsciously to learn the mathematics 
of form and size and number through use, not through 
being asked questions about them. 

As these shapes are to be definitely changed, we 
need :— 

Second, Definite Use of Processes. Now, using 
papers of definite form and size, the child is guided 
by them in using the industrial processes of taking 
apart and putting together again definitely. Instead 
of just folding or cutting paper any way, he is to 
fold definitely. This the paper with definite edges 
enables him to do. He has an accurate guide. 
Instead of sticking pieces of paper together in any 
way, he is to learn how to put them together, how to 
construct according to certain definite fundamental 
laws. 

Taking Apart. In order to take apart these 
paper circles and squares definitely, they must be 
divided by the most fundamental division, which is 
the middle line. This is the easiest line for the child 
to make. Two processes may here be used :— 

Folding. First the paper is folded once edge to 
edge. The even edge gives a guide the child did not 
have at first. The two-inch size is best for this 
beginning, as the ends of the edge are easily seen, 
and it is not hard to make the edges touch all the 
way. This is not the case with the larger sizes, 
especially the five-inch. When children begin this 
folding do not expect the first efforts to be very 
perfect. If a child’s attention is constantly called 
to his failure rather than to his success, it will make 
him feel that he cannot succeed. It seems to me 
the recognition by the child of the edges as a guide 
and the attempt to make them meet is a good 
beginning. 

Out of this fundamental fold (edge to edge, the 
diametral line) can be made many other folds as 
the child’s skill increases, Each new fold gives a 
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new line to which other edges and corners may be 
folded. 

Cutting. The folded line makes the line for 
cutting. I believe a folded line is much easier for 
a child to cut on than a drawn line because the first 
may be felt as well as seen, while the second can 
only be seen. 

Putting Together. lf the child is to put together 
again definitely the material he has divided, he must 
begin to do so according to the laws of construction. 
There are certain fundamental laws according to 
which things are constructed. It is needless to say 
that these should be used by a little child in their 
simplest form. While there are many complex uses 
of these laws of construction in the work of the 
world, the child should be given only the funda- 
mental ones. These laws help him to know how to 
apply the various processes of putting together, as 
pasting, sewing, weaving, etc. So we need:— 

Third, Fundamental Constructive Principles. To 
find out what these are we must look at the industrial 
material. This consists of surface, line, and point. 
In industrial occupations, the surfaces are put to- 
gether to form the industrial solid, which is hollow, 
being made to contain something, as a house, a box, 
a bag, clothing, etc., and the solid is changed by 
the surface, or rather the plane; for if the solid is 
divided, it must be divided by an inner surface which 
is a plane. The lines are put together to form the 
surfaces, as in weaving, and the surfaces are changed 
by means of the line. The lines are made up of 
points, and they are changed by means of points. 

The line may be said to be the extension of the 
point into length; the surface may be said to be the 
extension of the line into breadth; 
may be said to be the of the surface 
(plane) into thickness. Or, we may say, the line is 
made up of points, the surface is made up of lines, 
and the solid is made up of planes. 


and the solid 
extension 


Thus we find three constructive principles in 
point, line, and plane. These are the simplest form 
of the constructive principles. However, they are 
not any point, line, or plane. Which are they? 

If the solid is divided equally, that is, in the 
middle, it will be divided according to axial planes 
which intersect each other. If the surface be divided 
equally it will be divided by the diametral line. If 
the line be divided equally, it will be divided by the 
central point. 

Also if the solid, the surface, the line, are to be 
constructed or changed, we find these same funda- 
mental elements to be the basis of construction. 


So we find that the fundamental constructive 
principle of the solid is the axial plane, of the surface 
is the diametral line, and of the line is the central 
point. 

Of course there are many planes according to 
which solids may be divided and which are used in 
their construction; but the axial plane is the funda- 
mental, the beginning plane. The surface may be 
taken apart by many lines of division, and may be 
changed according to many different lines; but the 
diametral line is the fundamental line; so also the 
line, while it may be changed according to many 
points, yet the central point only is the fundamental 
point. 

These fundamental constructive principles can 
be given to the child in so simple a form that he can 
play with them; not be told about them. They 
have been put in such a form called ‘intersecting 
planes.”” These the child can play with, taking 


Geometric Forms Made by Intersecting Planes. 


Plate I 
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them apart and putting them together again, so 
that he sees these principles, sees the insides of things, 
and thus unconsciously learns them. They are 
shown in Plate I. - 

The intersecting of various materials is the most 
fundamental constructive process in all the industrial 
work of the world. The joiner’s work, nailing, 
sewing, weaving, is all a use of intersecting. The 
little child needs to play the processes used by the 
grown-up workman. He, too, needs to play at 
taking things apart and putting them together again, 
which is what the industrial world is busy doing. 
Then, too, he needs to see the inside of things. It 
is the nature of man to see into things, and that is 
why the child is always seeking the same thing. 

In these intersecting planes are shown, in their 
definite mathematical relationship, the fundamental 
constructive principles which lie at the basis of all 
the industrial occupations of mankind. All con- 
struction work, which is the making of hollow solids, 
as houses, chairs, boxes, etc., is based on the inter- 
secting of planes; all changing of surfaces and 
making of surfaces are based on the line, and the 
putting together of lines of which the diametral line 
is the most fundamental; all wheel-making is based 
on central point and the use of points. 

As the little child is busy playing the occupations 
which the grown-up world is busy working at doing, 
he needs to use the same principles and processes in 
their simplest form. The use of these in paper, 
a material children can easily handle, is shown in 
Plate IT. 

The simpler illustrative use of these planes, and 
consequent development of occupations, belongs in 
the kindergarten. The more difficult mathematical 
use and consequent difficult development of the 
occupations, belong in the primary grades. Indeed, 
all the child’s abstract mathematics can first be used 
concretely in developing these occupations. 

In this organization of industrial occupations for 
kindergartens and primary grades, the three con- 
structive principles are used as the basic principles 
from which three groups of occupations are 
developed. 

The first is the genetic construction work based 
on axial plane. The second is the paper work, or 
the transforming and making of one plane, based on 
diametral line. The third is point work, based on 
central point. 

The genetic construction work, based on axial 
planes, is called genetic because it is really generated 
by these planes. They give the principle of inter- 
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section by which the planes hold each other together. 
So this construction work is based on an inner con- 
structive principle. The axial planes, passing through 
each other, hold each other together, and reveal, 
not the solid, but the constructive principle of the 
solid. 

Applying this principle of construction, intersect- 
ing, to the putting together of planes, we can make 
a variety of forms which have the three dimensions 
of the solid but which are hollow. Most hollow 
forms made by man can be made by the child with 
stiff paper through the use of intersection. 

Thus the little child can play his way into the 
constructive work of mankind. For intersection is 
the fastening together principle used by man in all 
forms of industrial occupation. Paste is not a con- 
structive principle. Things fastened with paste are 
not really constructed, but are stuck together 
externally. And surely the child is educated, through 
constructing, not so much by producing the outer 
form or object as by finding out and using the inner 
or making power. 


Genetic Construction Work 


The first picture in Plate II shows illustrations of 
this work. Others are shown in Plate III. And 
in Plate VI at the left is shown some children’s work 
later described. 

The construction work should be preceded by the 
child’s playing with the intersecting planes shown in 
Plate I. Through this play he discovers for himself 
the principle of intersecting. Moreover, since these 
planes are definite in form and size, they reveal 
other elements necessary in construction. 

The first is form. The circle and square are used 
and from them other forms are derived. The second 
element is measurement. The planes are measured. 
Just the two-inch circle and two-inch square are 
used, and from their division comes the inch unit of 
measure. The third element is cutting. This is 
more the occupation side of the work, and so needs 
description. Three different intersecting cuts can 
be used. 

The first cut is the easiest. One plane is cut, and 
then intersected by an uncut plane. All the objects 
in Plate III are made this way except the church 
and large cradle to the right. These objects show 
the second cut. 

The second cut is dovetailing. In this way 
both planes are cut, then they intersect each other. 
Thus in the large cradle just referred to, not only 
are the rockers cut so that the box of the cradle slips 
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Construction Work. Developed through Intersecting Planes of various shapes 


Point or Peas Work. Developed through Central Point 


The above pictures show objects which can easily be produced by children in kindergarten 
and primary grades. 


Plate II 
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Plate III 


through, but the box part is also cut slipping into 
the rockers. 

The third cut is hinging. One plane is cut from 
within out, making what children call the ‘closed 
cut,” and the other cut is made from without in, 
making the ‘open cut.’’ When they are inter- 
sected they fasten like a hinge. This is the most 
permanent intersection of all. 

The first cut is a transitional one and may be 
dropped as the children become able to use the two 
more difficult cuts. Yet the first is much the 
easiest for little children. 

Materials and Tools Used. Construction paper 
is best for this work. Also the manila drawing 
paper is good, except that it lacks the element of 
color. Small blunt scissors are best for the cutting. 
It is important that the children have good steel 
scissors if they are to do good work. 

The development of the work is through three 
elements of measure, or it may be called three steps. 

First step. Using two-inch planes, finding the 
unit of measure. In this, the first step, only two- 
inch circles and’squares are used. The advantage 
of using this size is twofold: first, the crudity of 
the child’s work does not show so clearly, and 
he can make things much more quickly. Next, 
he begins at once to become familiar, through use, 
with the inch unit. 


Illustration of work: Give each child a two-inch 
circle and a pair of scissors. Fold circles, then open 
and find the dividing line. Cut on this line. In 
order to have a good cut smooth the paper out; do 
not cut while it is still folded as that makes poor 
edges. Now we have two half circles. Fold a 
square the same way, but do not cut it in half. 
Holding it folded, with the folded edge down, cut 
at each end of the folded paper, from the folded 
edge toward the open edges. When the paper is 
opened it will have two slits in which the half circles 
can be inserted making the small cradle seen in 
Plate IIT. 

In Plate VI, all of which is children’s work, there 
are shown at the left some objects made in this way 
in one period of table work. The different objects 
pictured were all really invented by the children 
except the cradle. Each child must have made in 
the period, lasting a little over half an hour, at least 
six objects. The objects pictured were obtained by 
the teacher, who traded her work to the children in 
order to get theirs. The object nearest the front is 
a bureau, modified by a child from the table a little 
farther back. The children seemed to take a delight 
in developing different forms. Some of the children 
folded the sides of the chairs over, making them look 
different. After making the table, which is made 
from the circle slit, then having an oblong put 
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through and folded down, one child made the table 
near the middle which has two oblongs put through. 
It makes a higher table. 
pass to the 
Second step. 


From these easy forms we 


As soon as the children are ready, 


that is, as soon as they have begun to invent freely 
with the smaller planes, the larger ones, three, four, 
and five inch, may be used. The same forms which 
were made with the two-inch planes may now be 
made with the larger. This gives opportunity for 
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repetition, for better work, and for more experience 
in measuring. 

The cradle made with the two-inch planes has 
not a flat bottom, being folded only once. But the 
cradle made from the larger size can be folded 
three times and can also be fastened by dove- 
tailing, making a much better cradle. 

Third step. Making a measure. Illustrations 
of this can be found in Plate IT in the two objects 
at the right. 

This is the easiest beginning. Give each child 
a four-inch square. Have him fold it edge to edge, 
then both sides to the center fold. Stand the 
resulting form up so that it looks like a cupboard 
without shelves. Give each child a two-inch square, 


and cutting, or trimming, the sides differently. See 
illustrations. 

By providing for the making of simple crude 
forms at first, we give the child the opportunity to 
find out what he can do with the minimum of 
teaching, and by providing for a gradual develop- 
ment through measurement we provide for his 
development in accuracy. He can and should grow 
out of the crude beginnings, but he must begin with 
the crude. The last step probably belongs only in 
the primary grades. : 


Paper Work, or the Transformation of One Plane 


For this work folding paper is used. Illustrations 
of the beginning changes of the paper will be found 


Plate VI 


which he is to fold once then cut in half. There will 
be two oblongs, one by two. An oblong will fit 
exactly in the cupboard as a shelf, but cannot be 
fastened. So it cannot be used as a shelf, but can 
be used as a measure. Lay it on another piece of 
construction paper, and cut out shelves of the same 
width but a little longer. As many shelves can be 
cut as desired. Then lay the measure on the new 
shelves and cut half way along each end close to the 
measure. Fold over the cupboard from the center 
fold. Cut from without in (open edges) half way to 
the fold. Intersect shelves by dovetailing. This 
beginning cupboard form can be changed into many 
inventions by putting the shelves in different places 


in Plate II, second picture. The occupations illus- 
trated are folding, folding and cutting, strip work. 
Other illustrations are: folding, Plate IV, folding 
and cutting, Plate VII (children’s work), and strip 
work, Plate V (student’s work), and Plate VI, right- 
hand side (children’s work). 

Folding. This occupation is so well known that it 
needs no description. However Plate IV shows 
a new application of the folds. It consists not in 
inventions in the folding itself, these are dictated; 
but the inventing consists in finishing the folded 
paper by adding handles, or anything else which the 
child wishes to make the folded paper into an object. 
All the objects shown in this picture have been 
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Plate VII 


made this way. It gives an opportunity for the child 
to finish his own work, and yet retain the accuracy 
of the mathematical fold. I would not cut the 
folded paper, that might destroy the accurate work. 
Let the children cut out free-hand the pieces of 
paper they add. 

Folding and cutting. Now the cutting as well 
as the folding is mathematical. We not only fold 
the paper, but cut on the folds. This is the beginning 
form. Take a circle, four-inch is a good size, fold it 
edge to edge, then again corner to corner. You 
then have a quarter circle with four thicknesses of 
paper. Open this out. Cut from the edge on one 
of the folded lines to the center. Paste one quarter 
of circle on the other. You will then have the basic 
form from which all objects in Plate VII on the right 
have been made, and from which most of those on 
the left have been made. The folding and cutting 
are dictated, but the way in which the form is 
changed should be the child’s own invention. Other 
folds and cuts which cannot here be described are 
developed from this beginning one. 

The objects in Plate VII at the right were made 
by quite little children. Each trimmed his or her 
form in whatever way was preferred. 
all hats or baskets. 
a veil. 


They are 
In the middle is a hat with 
The hats at the right were made by older 
children and show quite a variety in the trimming. 

Strip work. The last occupation which can be 


described here is the making of inventions of strips. 
Here again are certain fundamental beginnings. 
Basic forms are made-from which the inventions 
come. These are first the ball and the half ball. 
Inventions from that are shown at the left of the 
picture. Second, the right angle and the square. 
Inventions from these are shown in the middle. 
Third, a ladder form which is turned into a cylin- 
drical form. Inventions from this are shown at the 
right of the same picture. 
Plate V. 

The inventions made by little children just begin- 
ning the work are shown in Plate VI at the right. 
They are made from the ball and right angle. 

The important thing in this development of 
industrial occupations is the emphasis laid on the 
fundamental form, its mathematical development, 
and especially the opportunity it offers for the 
development of the child’s inventive ability according 
to law. Also the direction is through the form of 
the material rather than through just worded direc- 
tions. Since the child is always to finish his object, 
each form is not only directed in the folding and 
cutting, but self-directed in that the child finishes it 
his own way; really makes it his own invention. 
The mathematical elements are the 
directed, the particular application the self-directed. 
Thus it develops inventing according to universal 
laws. It gives the child freedom under the law. 


All these forms are in 


universal 
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How to Teach Gardening to Children 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


HEN introducing the child to the mysteries of 
gardening we ought to realize that we are not 
teaching him a subject which is outside his necessary 
education, and merely as ‘‘a good thing’”’ for him to 
know, but that we are opening up to him the secrets 
of the great plant world, the world that furnishes 
him with material for food, clothing, and shelter, 
and that answers his desire for beauty. Without 
the plant world he could not exist, and his problem 
is to learn to master it; to get control of the secrets 
of plant development so that by serving it he may be 
better served. No matter what the child’s after 
life is to be he should have the opportunity at least 
once in his life to experiment with plants. The 
plant which sets its feet in the earth, lifts its head 
toward the sky, extends its arms to the air and 
sunshine, and gives lodging to the creatures of earth 
and air, is becoming a more powerful factor in the 
life of man than it has ever been before in the history 
of the world. Our whole aim in teaching gardening 
to the child must be to help him realize that at his 
feet Mother Nature has set a prize which, rightly 
appreciated, will answer all his needs, and afford him 
the purest pleasures of life. 

The mother may begin with the very little child 
by helping him to feel the wonder of the plant. 
Keep precious plants out of his reach, but be willing 
to sacrifice a few branches to his seemingly ruthless 
experiments. Let him feel the soft, furry touch of 
certain leaves; the smooth, firm texture of others. 
He is learning through the sense of touch the first 
simple wonders of his plant world. Let him break 
dry stalks which snap easily, and then give him 
green ones which he finds will not break, but only 
bend. He may be amused for hours in harmless 
play of this kind if caution is taken that he is given 
nothing that would harm him if it should reach 
that littke mouth where he loves to try out his 
first and last test on everything. Never let a child 
have this kind of play when he is hungry. Help 
him to get definite sense impressions of texture, 
form, size, taste, smell, and color. If he is tempted 
to put everything to his mouth, call his attention to 
the touch of his fingers. Give him the necessary 
word of description to accompany his experiences, 
even if he cannot repeat it. If he feels the velvet 


petal of a pansy, say to him ‘“‘smooth, soft.” Say 


it plainly, many times. Let language and thought 
combine with sense development. Give him con- 
trasts in impressions. Let him learn in this practical 
way the meaning of such terms as large and small, 
smooth and rough. At this stage, repetition and 
definiteness should be your watchwords. 

A child two or three years of age may be given a 
few seeds and allowed to plant them. He may dig 
them up. Do not reprimand him if he does, but 
call his attention to any change that has taken place 
in the seed. At the same time tell him that the 
seed must be left in the ground for a time if we wish 
to see a plant grow from it. The larger seeds, such 
as nasturtium, sunflower, and four o'clock, are best 
for this stage of gardening experience. As the 
plants grow, name for him the prominent parts— 
root, stem or stalk, branch, leaf, bud, blossom. Do 
not try yet to give him the difficult names of the 
different parts of the flower, but ask him to look at 
it again and again to see how wonderfully it is made. 
Let the mystery of its beauty and power be felt now. 
There will be time enough later on for analysis. 
Lead the child to observe flowers everywhere. Call 
his attention to the different forms, the bellflowers, 
the starflowers, the pincushion flowers, and so on. 
This habit of studying the individual flower should 
continue throughout the garden experience, with 
increasing acuteness of observation and search for 
knowledge. Only in this way can the faults of 
crowding and planting more seeds than one can 
care for, be overcome successfully. These certainly 
are the noticeable faults of all young gardeners, who 
need to learn to respect the individuality of a plant. 
The child’s desire for a great variety of plants can 
be rightly satisfied at first only by having him try 
new kinds each year. At a later stage he will 
learn by the law of inner possession to enjoy the 
plants which are not his own, because he will see 
that he could not possibly grow more than a few 
kinds, but that to study a plant anywhere, so that 
he knows its beauty and its use, its habits and form, 
this, truly, is to possess the flower. A child’s normal 
desire for a riot of color can be satisfied by letting 
him have mixed borders of bright flowers, such as 
zinnias. 

At a very early age, often before six years, a child 
begins to desire a garden, that is a grouping of 
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plants, but he desires material that will withstand 
frequent shifting. He wishes to play at gardening 
and landscape making. He is not yet ready to enter 
into the real business. The Japanese trays with 
miniature garden materials found in the stores are 
good gifts for children for the reason that they can 
be used to express ideas quickly. It is not necessary, 
however, to buy these, for a tray lined with zinc can 
be made, or any large flat dish may be used, if the 
play is indoors; if out-of-doors onfy a few square 
feet of earth or sod, or best of all clean sand, is 
needed. Let the child gather and make his own 
materials with only a few hints and helps. Weeds, 
sticks, and stones are the first rude materials. 
With these he can make squares and oblongs to 
represent house and barn and other buildings; he 
can outline paths and driveways, and set rows and 
groups of weeds or stick plants. All these materials 
will readily stay in place in moist. sand, earth, sod, 
or moss. The question of water in garden play is a 
difficult one; for the child likes to play with it to 
the exclusion of everything else. Water is the most 
refreshing part of the landscape; and the ‘‘feel’’ of 
the water appeals to all, most of all to the little child, 
who loves to play with such a ductile element. 
Having played with many children at miniature 
landscape plays, I long ago learned to leave the 
addition of water for a last impression. Let the 
child get all the ideas of ‘‘dry gardening”’ first, then 
some day suggest the possibility of having a pond in 
the landscape. There are two ways of introducing 
even this part in ‘‘dry form.’ One way is to have 
the bottom of the tray or a small piece of board 
painted blue, or colored paper fastened on paste- 
board to represent water. The other way is to use 
a mirror or glass, after the edges have been bound 
with gummed tape. The genuine way is to lower a 
dish into the sand or moss, fill it with water and let 
the children have tiny boats and ducks to float upon 
it. 

This kind of play soon develops into more 
permanent forms. The child of eight years likes to 
make a small landscape on a bit of ground. For 
this, he needs bricks or builder’s blocks or larger 
stones for buildings. He must sow real grass seed, 
and keep a lawn well clipped with large shears. He 
must have gravel walks and keep them free from 
weeds. This lawn must have some decoration in the 
form of seedling trees and shrubs. A part of the 
landscape must be given over to flowers and 
vegetables, only the smaller kinds. 

When the boy or girl is ten years old, or very 


soon thereafter, gardening becomes a more serious 
occupation. Their gardens are no longer miniature 
landscapes, for they recognize the larger landscape, 
and the fact that their own vegetable or flower 
garden is but a small part of it. That small part 
however begins to assume larger proportions, and 
is now planted mainly for its use, almost a commercial 
value being placed upon it. Flowers are wanted to 
wear and to fill vases and to give away. Vegetables 
are desired for the home table and to satisfy their 
own taste, and not infrequently to sell. Berries 
and other small fruits sometimes are included. 

Here again is the necessity of urging the study 
and observation of individual plants. Teach the 
young gardener how to plant, cultivate, and reap, 
but do it by showing him the reason for such work. 
Many boys are repelled by work in the garden 
because it is taught as if the aim of the task were the 
drudgery itself instead of the growing of a plant, 
that each day betrays our ignorance and incites our 
wonder. Encourage the study of a single plant. 
For instance, take the carrot, find its origin, develop- 
ment, tendencies, its enemies, and all its various uses. 
Plant different varieties and compare them. Find 
what kind of cultivation it needs. Cook it and eat 
it in all the many possible ways. Study the market 
for carrots. 

At this stage many a would-be teacher finds 
himself unable to answer his own questions. That 
is no reason why he should not still be the leader and 
helper. It is a good lesson for the child to see that 
some one else does not know what he should, but 
has the determination to find out. There is no need 
to-day of remaining in ignorance of the well-known 
facts about plants. Our seed catalogues are free, 
and they are teeming with information about plants. 
Our agricultural departments and stations are ready 
to send pamphlets and to give other aid to those who 
ask. If books and magazines can be obtained the 
study becomes very interesting. No more whole- 
some field of investigation than garden land could be 
opened for the whole family. 

A magnifying glass, a notebook, and pen and 
brush, or colored crayons should now find a place in 
the would-be gardener’s equipment. Let every 
observation be noted and later compared with the 
observations of other people. In this way one 
gradually becomes an accurate observer. 

There is necessity for calling much attention to 
the roots of plants. If the root is well cared for, a 
good foundation is laid for a healthy plant. Observe 
the different kinds of roots. Ask the young gardener 
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why the delicate, fibrous roots of some plants need a 
lighter, more finely sifted soil, than the strong tap 
roots of others. 

Emphasize the needs of the plant, which are so 
nearly akin to our own, cleanliness, sufficient nourish- 
ment of the right kind, good air free as possible from 
dust and gas, sunlight, and room to grow. This 
last fact is seldom heeded as it should be in little 
gardens, because one does not always realize the 
possibility of plant growth, nor know by experience 
and observation the natural growth of each plant. 

The various garden processes ought to become 
subjects of continual investigation and improvement. 
The beginner plants his seed too deep. Let him try 
planting a few seeds four or five times as deep as they 
should be planted. He soon finds that if they come 
up at all, they are not only late in the season but the 
normal growth of the plant is retarded by too great 
effort being expended in the stem in order to reach 
the light; and the root, the storehouse for food, is 
too far away from the head of the plant. The 
beginner plants seeds too thick. Show him how the 
strength of many plants breaks the ground sooner 
than that of only a few, but that only by immediate 
pulling out and separation will the plants be able 
to live. 

When the writer was visiting the gardens of 
hundreds of children, and incidentally those of 
older people, one absurd piece of information was 
handed out like a precious old tale that had been 
passed down from generation to generation until its 
origin was forgotten and any locality might be its 
home: ‘‘Never water a plant while the sun is 
shining upon it.”” I have seen the possessors of such 
wisdom stand by a wilting plant, waiting till sun- 
down to water it. Unthinking people! Is there 
no difference between pouring water on the foliage 
and thus running risk of burning it, and carefully 
pouring water on the soil at the roots? Let a plant 
suffer for thirst until it droops, and it will be some 
time, if ever at all, before the lost vitality can be 
restored. Watering must be a process accompanied 
by thinking. Tiny seeds must not be washed out. 
Large plants must have rings of earth about them to 
keep the water from running off in dry seasons. 
What lessons in care for the boy and girl! 

The most interesting study of all is the prop- 
agation of plants. Ask the young gardener to 
find out how plants increase themselves without our 
aid. Later on show him how we may assist in the 
increase of plants not only by planting seeds, but 
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by division of roots, cuttings of stems, and culture 
of bulbs. In this work of propagation see that he 
always selects only the best stock. Tell him how 
our corn plant has come to be so large, bearing an 
ear of many kernels, because men from the days of 
the early colonists have selected only the finest seed 
for planting. By this method of selection the 
Indian maize, bearing only a few kernels, has been 
developed into the prize corn that we see at the 
shows. 

Help the youthful gardener to examine the 
many forms of seed pods, to watch them at all 
stages of growth; and finally assist him to carry 
pollen from the stamen of one kind of plant to the 
pistil of a plant of another variety. Have him tie a 
string on the plant which has been fertilized and 
let him watch it develop. Tell him that new plants 
are created in this way, but that only plants that are 
related to each other respond. If new forms develop, 
the seeds of these are planted, and only by carefully 
saving the few plants that show the change, and by 
cultivating them several seasons are the new forms 
made permanent. 

Help the young gardener to search in gardens, 
books, and magazines for the wonders of plant life. 
After a time he will begin to realize how greatly 
vegetation has been improved by men who have 
used these methods of selection and cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Let him make a list of plants, such as cotton, 
cactus, walnut, corn, sunflower, pansy. Under these 
names he should write all he can find out about their 
use and development. He will then realize that if 
the plant world has already been made so useful to 
man, its possibilities are almost unlimited. 

If selection and training and cross-pollination 
have increased the value of the plant to the extent 
of giving us so much material for food and clothing 
and shelter, what cannot be accomplished by these 
methods to satisfy our needs? 

Lastly, tell the awakened plant admirer that 
while a few men may raise the standard of plant 
development, the work of preservation must be 
carried on by all. The government watches over 
the plant industry, and warns us of dangers, and 
tells us of opportunities. It is our duty to take the 
advice of government experts, and to do all we can 
to preserve the vegetation from the ravages of 
insects, especially by protecting the birds and toads, 
to encourage the growth of only good and useful 
plants, and to set trees for the benefit of future 
generations. 
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O create a child world in the midst of our adult 
city life is the aim of the Gary schools. This 
system has been widely talked of in its relation to 
grade and high school work, but little has been said 
about its kindergartens. 

There are, at the present time, seven public 
school kindergartens in Gary. The population of 
the city is between forty and forty-five thousand, 
and the number of kindergarten children enrolled is 
six hundred and eighty-four. 

Nothing unusual in the way of organization is to 
be claimed for these kindergartens. In general they 
are equipped and carried on in much the same way 
as the average public school kindergarten, with the 


Kindergarten Work in Gary 


By Elizabeth Leeds, Gary, Indiana 


present, what the future may hold in the way of 
reorganization, but a brief description of some of 
the activities, aside from the regular organized work, 
made possible in one of the kindergartens by the 
Gary School Plan, may be of interest. 

The Emerson School kindergarten has two large 
sunny rooms on the ground floor. The exposure is 
southwest, and the windows, of which there are five 
in one room and eight in the other, all open on the 
school lawn. The rooms are well and completely 
equipped. One is used for such. work as requires 
free floor space. In the other are tables for hand 
work, sand tables, and blackboards which are used 
for free drawing. Adjoining these rooms on one 
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possible exception that in Gary the individual 
kindergartner is urged to take the children out of 
doors very often, so that their interest in the world 
of nature may receive wise guidance, and may have 
the healthful growth which comes from contact with 
growing things, and from getting out with earth 
underfoot and sky overhead; also she is free to take 
advantage of all equipment in and about a school 
building designed for children from the kindergarten 
through the high school. 

This year, at the Froebel School, and, during 
the last third of the year in the other schools, a plan 
of class rotation, in harmony with that used in the 
upper grades, is being tried out within the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. As this work is still 
in its experimental stage it is impossible to say, at 


side are the physics laboratory and workrooms, on 
the other side the machine shop, and across the 
hall the foundry and forge shops. All the rooms of 
the building have glass doors so that in passing to 
and fro the children may observe the activities of 
these various departments. 

The Emerson School building accommodates 
twelve grades in addition to the kindergarten, and 
great benefit is derived from the contact of younger 
and older children, and from the co-operation 
between departments. For instance, the botany 
teacher knows that the kindergarten children are 
interested in the making of gardens, the harvesting 
of crops, and the planting of bulbs for winter bloom- 
ing, so when the botany classes are working along 
any of these lines the kindergarten director is 
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notified, and the kindergarten children have the 
advantage of sharing the work of grade and high 
school children. When one sees such work in prog- 
ress there is no room for doubt as to the value to 
both groups. In addition to this combined work, 
the kindergarten children are given a generous plot 
of ground for their very own garden. Indoors, the 
botany department furnishes kindergarten window 
boxes, and potted bulbs, when the time of root 
growth is over, are brought to the sunny kinder- 
garten windows to develop buds and flowers. 

The zoology department also furnishes valuable 
material to the kindergarten. This department has 
developed, within the last few years, quite an ex- 
tensive school ‘zoo,’ which is a most unusual 
means of awakening in the children a right attitude 
toward animal life. Here they see animals properly 
housed and fed and kindly treated. Many visits 
are made to the animals at the outdoor cages, to 
the animal room in the building, and to the zoology 
laboratory. Sometimes the order is reversed and 
the animals come to visit the kindergarten. Last 
year, about Christmas time, one of the pet coons 
was brought in, which, after ambling about the 
circle, proceeded to climb the Christmas tree, from 
which he was extricated with much difficulty. For 
the actual share of the kindergarten children in this 
phase of school life there are four pens of Bantam 
chickens, buff, black, and white Cochins, and 
Golden Seabrights, which are their exclusive prop- 
erty, and of which they have full charge. There is 
also a flock of pigeons which comes each morning to 
be fed. Chief joy of all is a roomy cage, built in 
the cabinet shop for the kindergarten. This was 
put in the kindergarten room under three windows, 
and at present houses in its three compartments 
a rabbit, ‘‘Mr. Cotton Tail’’; a mother white rat 
and her ten babies; and a mother Guinea pig and 
her baby. 

Here the children have a real share in cleaning of 
cages and feeding and watering of animals, so that 
some practical knowledge is gained and a protective 
love is awakened in their hearts for these pets, which 
gradually broadens to include all living things. The 
value of the early awakening of this nurture element 
in a child cannot be over-estimated, and need not be 
developed here. The story of The Caterpillar and 
the Butterfly is made much more real by the fact 
that each year the older children collect cocoons 
and share them with the kindergarten children. 
These are kept until spring, when not one, but 
literally dozens of beautiful moths emerge. This 


year the children had the great good fortune of 
seeing a Cecropia caterpillar spin its cocoon from the 
very beginning. 

In the Emerson building are represented twelve 
trades, and another natural interest of the child’s 
becomes more intelligent through his actual contact 
with trade activities in the various shops. More 
than this the child sees at first-hand how hard such 
work is and what skill it requires, and in this way is 
laid the foundation for the appreciation of many of 
the benefits conferred upon him by society. Fol- 
lowing naturally from this comes a realization that 
he, as a part of society, has and will have obligations 
which he must meet. There is the print shop, which 
prints our little invitations; the forge shop, where 
we go to see the blacksmith make a horseshoe for 
us; and where at the same time older boys are 
perhaps making sled runners; the paint shop, from 
which comes the painter and his student assistants 
to paint our kindergarten walls and woodwork; 
the cabinet shop, where our doll’s bed and ironing 
board and our kindergarten tables were made; the 
wood turning department, where we may go to see 
the boys making baseball bats; and the foundry, 
machine shop, and drafting departments, which we 
may visit at any time. 

Another means of contact of the kindergarten 
child with grade and high school pupils is the 
auditorium period. Here the kindergarten group 
goes occasionally to give a program of songs, games, 
and story dramatization for an appreciative audience 
of several hundred ‘‘big boys and girls.”” This is 
done so informally and the audience is so genuinely 
interested that none of the “‘show off” spirit creeps 
in. There is, instead, a pride and pleasure on the 
part of the older children in the ability of the little 
children, that creates an affectionate, homey atmos- 
phere. At other times, when the auditorium period 
contains something of interest to the kindergarten 
children, the tables are turned and they are invited 
to be the audience. 

Within the kindergarten itself one of our special 
interests is our dolls. These are dressed each morn- 
ing and put to bed each afternoon. Every detail of 
clothing, bedding, and housekeeping outfit is kept 
as perfect as possible in a simple way. The children 
dress and undress the dolls and make the beds, with 
just enough supervision to make sure that the simple 
lessons given from time to time are not forgotten, 
and it is possible to see visible growth of ideals of 
cleanliness and order in the little housekeepers. 

In the course of a year a number of excursions 
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The Game Period 


are made to places of interest in the town, where the 
children may have actual touch with the things 
about which we talk and sing and have stories. It 
may be we go to the shoe shop to see how our shoes 
are mended, or to the hardware store to buy our 
garden tools. I have in mind one especially interest- 
ing trip to the fire department, when the firemen 
blew siren whistles, showed the beautiful fire engines, 
slid down poles, donned their firemen outfits, and 
even went so far as to get out the net and have one 
of their number jump from the roof of a building, 
in order that the children might actually see what 
a fireman’s work is. The interest shown by these 
men is typical of that shown by every one in the 
town whenever these excursions are made. One 
especially gratifying expression of this interest is 
the supplying of books to the kindergarten by the 
public library of Gary. At the beginning of the year 


a generous supply of good picture books, posters, 
music books, and reference books may be selected by 
the kindergarten teacher. These are sent to the 
school and may be kept as long as desired, and then 
exchanged for a fresh supply. A branch of the 
library is in the school building. 

Not long ago the question was asked of a Gary 
kindergarten teacher, ‘Do you not find that the 
oldest children, especially the boys, grow tired of 
the kindergarten before time for them to go into 
first grade, and become restless and hard to manage?”’ 
The answer was “No,” and the probable reason for 
that answer is that there are many and varied 
activities possible to the kindergarten child in Gary, 
which supply food for his increasing need, and enough 
problems for his solving to satisfy his innate longing 
to know things, to overcome obstacles, and thereby 
grow. 


A Chance 


WE like all the dogs in the Square, 

And the children, of course, that play there. 
But we think that the best of our friends 

Is the tall blue policeman who bends 

And shows us his watch with a smile, 


Acquaintance 


Or lends us his baton awhile; 
And he watches us, too, when we slide, 
And the roller-skate race will decide. 
Yes, of all of our friends of the street, 
The policeman’s the best that we meet! 
—Little Folks. 
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Simple Cut-out Models for the Trades, 
with Suggestions for Use in the 
Primary School and Kindergarten 


By Helen A. Sage 
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Mrs. Chick-a-biddy and Her 


Family 


By E. Cassandria Trubey 


VERY delightful experience was enjoyed by 
the children of the Walsh School, Chicago. 
Mrs. Chick-a-biddy was given fifteen eggs and a 


nest of hay in a small box ina corner of aroom. All 
this was placed in a much larger box filled with 
excelsior so that the jarring of the floor would not 
disturb her. Here she stayed for twenty days, 
keeping her eggs warm, patiently waiting, always 
in full view of the children. Every other morning 
during these days of waiting, papers were laid on the 
floor around her box and an improvised fence made 
of tables on edge. When this was done she would 
begin talking as only a hen can, telling us she was 
hungry and thirsty. Food and water were soon 
provided. She never stayed off her nest more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time. 

On Friday nights her box was put on the floor so 
she could get back on her nest more easily. Al- 
though food and water were left for her, she never 
left her nest from Friday until we came Monday 
morning. Whether she enjoyed eating from our 


hand or preferred sociability while eating we have 
not yet determined. When she returned to her 
nest she would duck her head and move her body so 
that the eggs in the center were rolled to the outside 
and those on the outer edge were rolled to the center; 
in this way all her eggs were kept equally warm. 
We never noticed her rolling her eggs except when 
she returned to her nest after her brief rest. You 
may wonder how she could sit so long at a time. 
She rests and sleeps on her feet. It is her natural 
resting position, the same as lying in bed is our 
natural resting position. 

The children’s interest was keen, but you can 
scarcely imagine their delight when the little chicks 
began to come. The first was a brown one, then 
before many hours three yellow ones and eight 
black ones joined the peep, peep chorus. We named 
them respectively, Brownie, Wink, Blink, Tinkle, 
Hob, Mob, Cob, Bob, Sucky, Hittabob, Tiny, and 
Tot. We gave Mrs. Chick-a-biddy a larger box, 
for the weather was very warm. On the second 
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day we fed her babies some corn-meal mush, and 
every day after that no matter what we fed them 
they were always hungry and so greedy that they 
walked right into their food. They soon learned to 
scratch in the sand now added to their paper carpet. 
Although it was Mrs. Chick-a-biddy’s first family 
she knew just how to take care of her babies, always 
approving the food before calling the wee chicks to 
eat. Before her family was a week old she adopted 
three orphan chicks. 

At night we spread paper in the box that formerly 
had excelsior in, put in a cup of boiled rice or other 
food and a pan of water, then the whole of Mrs. 
Chick-a-biddy’s family and covered them with 
a screen so that nothing could harm them through 
the night. In the morning they were returned to 
their yard in the corner and the screen was used as 
part of the fence. This allowed the children to see 
them more easily. 

Several times if more than the usual amount of 
time was consumed putting the things away after 
dismissal she would fly up on the edge of the table 
and chatter away as if reminding us not to forget 
her and her baby chicks. No matter where the box 
was set she would get into it clucking and calling the 
little ones, which we lifted into the box. At first 
we caught the chicks and put them in and then she 
followed. At no time was she cross or annoyed by 
the children. We think she won the medal for the 
most knowing and patient hen. 

She had been borrowed and when the chicks 
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were two weeks old we had a grand reception and 
farewell on the circle. All the primary rooms were 
invited. Two or three rooms at a time came in to 
watch the chickens. Mrs. Chick-a-biddy would 
jump in my lap to get the lettuce and tear it in bits. 
What fun the chicks had! One would get a piece 
and run, another would snatch it and run, or two 
would try to pull the same piece away from the 
other. Good mother hen always thought of her 
chickens first. When I held a handful of crushed 
mixed grain she picked out a piece and dropped it 
on one side, then another piece on the other side, 
all the while talking to the chicks until the handful 
was gone. The little chicks ate moist bread from 
my hand. ‘Two or three times during the morning 
she gathered her brood under her wings to rest. 

I wish you might see some of the drawings and 
letters written by our visitors. It will be a long 
remembered day. And who of us is not happier for 
giving real joy to little children hungering for sense 
impressions, the very basis of understanding? 


Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘‘ Here is a story book 
Thy father hath written for thee. 


‘“‘Come, wander with me,”’ she said, 
‘“‘Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 
—Longfellow. 
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The May Apple 


By Bess Durham 


HE May apple makes a very satisfactory plant 
for the observation of little children. The 
umbrella-shaped leaf is at once admired and play- 
fully held over the head. The strong odor of the 
blossom is detected before it is found in its hiding 
place under the leaf. 
Obtain an entire budded plant. 
glass jar. Keep the water fresh, 


Place it in a 
Set the plant in 


a cool shady corner. 
bud open, 
grow. 

Large baskets holding several May apple plants 
in blossom, a large, close bunch of sweet williams, 
a few trilliums and jack-in-the-pulpits make attract- 
ive and inexpensive decorations for May Day, 
a May party, or a mothers’ meeting in May. 


The children may see the 
the petals fall, the apple form and 
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Simple But Effective May Baskets 


By Helen S. Hutchinson 


ai making May baskets with children, I find that 

many are not satisfactory to them because the 
handles are not strong, and they like May baskets 
that will really hang on the door knob. 

The following ideas have worked out successfully: 
For the foundation of the basket use paper boxes 
such as oysters or pickles are delivered in. The 
handles are of wire and are fastened securely. These 
boxes differ in shape but all that I have seen can be 
decorated easily. 

The very little children may decorate them by 
sticking ‘“‘cut out”’ flowers on the sides. Sometimes 
stems and leaves for the flowers may be drawn 
with green crayon. 

More elaborate baskets may have decorations of 


tissue paper. These paper flowers are made similar 
to the shaving paper balls, and are sewed to the sides 
of the basket. When they are sewed on to the 
basket, do not fasten the thread each time, but go 
from one side to the other, and across to the other 
sides. This makes a little network in which to 
rest the flowers that go in the basket. All the 
handles are easily bound with colored paper. 

Many different combinations of colors may be 
used. The prettiest baskets we ever made were 
decorated with yellow paper and filled with yellow 
adder’s-tongue with many green leaves. 

If the flowers are scarce, make a lining of tissue 
paper fringed around the edge, with a hole in the 
middle through which to put the flowers. 
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Simple Decorations for Kindergarten or Schoolroom 


By Evelyn Miller and Gertrude H. Close 


May 


a May you can turn your room into a wistaria 

arbor. The effect is realistic and very pretty, 
and it is work which the children can easily do. 
Secure tissue paper the right shade of lavender for 
wistaria and cut a quantity of pieces in oblong form, 
about 14%x2% inches. Round off the four corners 
so that the pieces are somewhat oval in shape with 
two straight sides. If you like you can graduate 
the size of the pieces, having some a little smaller 
than the pattern. Give these pieces to the children 
and let them take hold of the two curved ends and 
give the paper one twist in the middle. A little 
practice will make them expert. When enough 
pieces are twisted thread a needle with green worsted, 
knot the end and commence to string the flowers, 
putting the needle through the twisted part in the 
middle. You will have to judge how many blossoms 


you want in each cluster. Vary the length of the 
clusters and also the length of the stems, and do 
not put the flowers too close together. 

When you have enough bunches hang them from 
the ceiling with thumb tacks.. Have them near 
enough to each other to present a flowery appearance. 
When the wind blows and the wistaria sways and 
rustles, it will not take much imagination to make 
you think you are in some lovely arbor in park or 
garden. 

A second suggestion for May is to decorate with 
apple blossoms. Use the same branches that had 
“snow” on them in January. Much of this snow 
will have fallen off and the rest can be removed by 
soaking in warm water. Cut apple blossoms from 
pink tissue paper, gather them in the middle slightly 
with the hand and paste here and there on the 
branches. Cover quite closely and add a touch of 
green for leaves. 
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National Council of Primary Education 


1) bd of the readers of this magazine may not 
have known before that the National Council 
of Primary Education exists. Just who is responsible 
for the idea, the writer does not know. 
as she knows it, is as follows: 
In February, 1915, the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association met 
in Cincinnati. 


Its history, 


A group of women, whose common 
interests lay in the education of kindergarten and 
primary children, met at luncheon ard discussed 
informally the need of more and varied activities for 
the children in the grades. 
was effected; 


A tentative organization 
an executive chairman was elected; 
and the time, place, and general character of next 
meetings were decided upon. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs of the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., was the chairman elected. 
By correspondence and by co-operative efforts of 
other kinds, an enrollment approximating three 
hundred members was secured between February, 
1915, and February, 1916, when the chairman called 
a large meeting to order in Hotel Statler in Detroit 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. She told of the year’s 
work gave an account of moneys 
(voluntary contributions) and spent. 


first 
and received 

The general topic under discussion at this meeting 
was: A Greater Use of Activities in the Primary 
School. 

1. To what extent are schools using hand work? 
What kinds? Games; music and dancing; drama- 
tization of stories. 

2. What prevents greater use of activities? 
Teachers’ ignorance of values; superintendents’ lack 
of initiative; community’s opposition to progress. 
Any other reason? 

The several speakers referred to the need of 
activities, the types of activities suitable, and the 
administrative problems involved in changing the 
prevailing conventional primary school into one that 
teems with more vitality because of the opportunities 
afforded the children. 

The audience listened with close attention to 
accounts of the way in which a doll’s house was 
made out of what is ordinarily called waste material; 
the building of a city with all its varied problems; 
co-operation with a city in the planting of bulbs in 
acity park; and the utilization of the doll as a teacher 
of hygienic living. 


_the voluntary activity of their leisure hours. 


It is often said that the value of any work given 
in school can be measured by the extent to which it 
goes into the home with the children and becomes 
Is it 
not true that the value of a program of papers at 
a convention can be measured by the amount and 
character of the discussion that follows? If this is 
so, then the brief talks given were a success, for the 
free discussion was general and lengthy. It was 
followed by a business meeting, at which a constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers were elected in accord- 
ance with its provisions, as follows: 

Miss Ella V. Dobbs, University of Missouri, 
chairman; Miss Anna Logan, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Miss Annie Moore, 
Teachers College, New York, Miss Alma Binzel, 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, advisory committee. 

Enrollment of new members and. acceptance of 
fees for the new year was followed by a delightful and 
well-attended luncheon’ with 
speeches by various people. 


short and happy 


Readers of the magazine are invited to correspond 
with Miss Dobbs for information concerning work 
which will be done during the year to help interested 
teachers to become acquainted with each other’s 
successful experiments. In this and in the benefits 
from the annual meeting lie the reasons for member- 


ship in the Council. ALMA L. BINZEL. 


Constitution Adopted by Primary Council 
I. NAME. 


This organization shall be known as the Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


II. PURPOSE. 

Its purpose shall be to secure the co-operation of 
all those interested in primary schools for their 
betterment, through (1) greater use of the activities, 
(2) greater freedom of methods, (3) a closer relation- 
ship with the kindergarten and the grades above. 


Ill. Powicy. 

Its policy shall include (a) informal gatherings of 
primary workers in connection with all the general 
meetings of teachers, (6) informal discussions of 
problems of immediate interest rather than papers 
and set programs, (c) influence brought to bear to 
have the problems of primary education receive due 
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attention on the general and sectional programs of 
teachers’ meetings, (d) to encourage local groups of 
teachers to study and discuss their immediate prob- 
lems and co-operate for their solution. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership shall be open to teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and all persons interested in the 
educational problems of the first four school years. 


V. DUEs. 
The annual dues shall be fifty cents. 


VI. MEETINGS. 


Annual—With the Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A. 

Summer—With the general 
N. E. A. 


Local—With any general meeting attended by 


groups interested in the problems of this organi- 
zation. 


meeting of the 


VII. OFFICERS. 


The officers shall consist of a chairman, elected for 
a term of three years, who shall serve as executive 
secretary, and an advisory committee of three 
members, one member to be elected at each annual 
meeting. 

Section 1: Duties of officers—The chairman shall 
arrange for and preside over the regular meetings of 
the Council, and maintain a central office of com- 
munication between the various members and local 
branches. 

Section 2: Duties of advisory committee—The 
advisory committee shall assist the chairman in 
dealing with matters which require prompt attention 
and shall act as a nominating committee. The 
senior member of the advisory committee shall serve 
as chairman in the absence or disability of the 
chairman. 

VIII. LEGISLATION. 


Recommendations of both annual and summer 
meetings shall be submitted to a vote of the entire 


membership by mail. Matters of minor detail may 


be settled by a majority vote of those present at 
either meeting. 


IX. LocaL GROUPS. 


Each member shall be considered a committee of 
one to organize her community as suggested in item 
d, article III. Local groups shall arrange officers, 
dues, etc., in accordance with local needs. Local 
groups shall report to the central office resolutions 


and recommendations for discussion in the general 
meetings. 


Suggestions for Local Work by Members of the 
Council 


Bring together as many as possible of the primary 
workers of your neighborhood for an _ informal 
discussion of the most pressing needs of the work in 
your neighborhood. Agree upon one of the points 
which may be helped by concerted effort and make 
definite plans for co-operative work. Your efforts 
will be worth while if they only bring about increased 
interest in and an appreciation of the work which is 
already being done. 

Try to bring together all teachers of special 
subjects for informal conferences with the grade 
teachers: first, to break down any barriers if such 
exist; and second, to establish right ideals which 
look to the welfare of the children. In some places 
the most progressive workers are class-room teachers. 
la others, supervisors are struggling against the 
weight of a sluggish teaching force. 

Try to have on every program for a teachers’ 
meeting at least one number which directs attention 
to the importance of primary work. 

Try to direct especial attention to the great need 
for freedom of method and abundant use of the 
various activities in the primary school. 

Talk over Council plans wherever opportunity 
offers. Make the opportunity if need be. We stand 
for self-expression as a means of development for 
the children. Let us prove what it can do for our- 


selves. 
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HOW THEY WENT VISITING 
(GAME; OR MOTION SONG) 


ELEANOR DYER WHEELER GRACE WILBUR CONANT 


Allegretto 
1. Once in a_ tree on a_ high hill There lived a bird - ie blue; And 
2. Down in the brook un - der the hill There lived a lit - tle fish; And 
3. Up in a house on the high hill There lived a lit - tle boy; And 
Con pedale 
Ist verse = 
when he went to see his friends,He spread his wings and flew, 
when he went to see his friends,He (See ending for 2d verse.) 
when he went’ to see his friends,He (See ending for 3d verse.) 
- — very rhythmically 
= Ke) = 
= | | =. 
He 
(Bird flying) 
} 
cresc. tf mp 
2d verse 
spread his wings, and flew. swam a - long like _ this: 
| ! 
smoothly 


— 
a 
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Hle 
(Fish swimming) 


verse 


skippeda- long for joy, . 


Rac... 
% | | 
Lightly and jauntily poco cres. 


He 
| 
be— 


All rights reserved 
BK 


Strive to play easy pieces well and beautifully; it is better than to render harder 
pieces only indifferently well. 


Always play as if a master heard you. —Robert Schumann. 


6 3 — 
} cres - cen - do p 
= 
swam a-long like this. . . 
(Boy skipping) 
— 
| =" 
: 
skipped a-long for joy. 
f mf 
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The Month-by-Month Stories 
The Apple Tree Story 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


NCE upon a time there was a child who wished, 

oh, very, very much, for a little red apple. 

He wanted to look at it and then make a picture of 

it with his red pencil. He wanted to cut it into 

quarters and give one quarter to his mother, and 

one quarter to his little sister, and one quarter to 

his friend, and eat one quarter himself. So he 

started out to try to find a little red apple, saying 
as he went :— 


‘A little red apple, round and sweet, 
I want, to look at, share, and eat.”’ 


And the first person that the child met was a 
farmer. When the child spoke to him, the farmer 
said 

“If you want a red apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat, 
You must farther go until you’ve found 
An apple seed sleeping in the ground.”’ 


So the child went on farther until he came to an 
orchard where apple seeds had been planted deep 
down in the rich earth. And the child called to 
one of the apple seeds, and said :— 


‘Apple seed, apple seed, planted deep, 
Wake, oh, wake, from your orchard sleep. 
A little red apple, round and sweet, 

I want, to look at, share, and eat.”’ 


But when the child spoke to the apple seed, it 
said :-— 
“If you want a red apple, round and sweet, 
To look‘at, share, and then to eat, 
You must farther go, until you’ve found 
A place where rain has softened the ground.”’ 


So the child went on farther until he came to a 
place where gray clouds were sending silver raindrops 
down to the earth. And the child spoke to the rain, 
and said :— 

“Fall, little raindrops, all around, 
To soak and soften the orchard ground. 
A little red apple, round and sweet, 
I want, to look at, share, and eat.” 


But when the child spoke to the rain, it said :— 


“If you want a red apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat, 
You must farther go, until you’ve found 
A place where sunshine has warmed the ground.” 


So the child went on farther until he came to a 
place where the great round sun was sending down 
a host of bright sunbeams to the earth. And the 
child spoke to the sunbeams, and said :— 


“‘Shine, little sunbeams, all around, 
To warm the earth in the orchard ground. 
A little red apple, round and sweet, 
I want, to look at, share, and eat.”’ 


But when the child spoke to the sunbeams, they 
said :— 


“If you want a red apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat, 
You must farther go until you see 
An apple seed grown to an apple tree.”’ 


So the child went on farther until he came to a 
place where a new, straight little apple tree had 
sprouted up through the ground in an orchard. 
And the child spoke to the apple tree, and said :— 


“Little new apple tree, that grew 
From an apple seed the seasons through, 
A little red apple, round and sweet, 
I want, to look at, share, and eat.” 


But when the child spoke to the little new apple 
tree, it fluttered its new little green leaves, and said :— 


“If you want a red apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat, 
You must farther go until you see 
Pink apple blooms on an apple tree.” 


So the child went on farther until he came to a 
place where an apple tree was all covered with a 
great many pretty pink apple blooms. And the 
child said to the apple blooms :— 


‘Pretty pink blooms on the apple tree 
Whisper when you will give to me 
A little red apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat.’”’ 
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And when the child spoke to the pretty pink 
apple blooms, they whispered back to him:— 


‘Oh, first, the wind through the tree must blow 
And all our pretty pink petals go, 
To give you an apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat.”’ 


So the child spoke to the wind that was waiting 
and singing just outside of the orchard gate, and 
he said :— 


‘‘Come to the orchard, wind, and blow, 
Till all the apple blooms’ petals go. 
A little red apple, round and sweet, 

I want, to look at, share, and eat.”’ 


Then the wind that had been waiting and singing 
outside the orchard gate came into the orchard. 


It blew and blew and blew, until all the petals of 
the pretty pink apples were blown away, and in the 
place of each pink apple bloom was a wee, wee 
green apple. And each wee, wee green apple grew 
to a red apple. The little child picked a red apple 
and he carried it home. 

He looked at its beautiful red cheeks, and then 
he made a picture of it with his red pencil. When 
the picture was finished, he cut the apple into 
quarters, and he gave one quarter to his mother and 
one quarter to his little sister and one quarter to his 
friend and he ate one quarter himself. Then he 
told his. mother that it took an apple seed, and the 
rain, and the sun, and a tree, and an apple bloom, 
and the wind to give any child 


‘A little red apple, round and sweet, 
To look at, share, and then to eat.”’ 


Through the Garden-Gate Series 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


III. The Land of the Burly Bumblebee 


N the morrow Harold could hardly wait for his 
mother to put on her garden hat and go out 
to the flower beds. 

‘You have to be a new queen almost every day,” 
he said, ‘‘because we find so many new lands, and I 
am always lost, you know, and you have to tell me 
the name of the country I am in and explain every- 
thing to me.” 

It was a warm June morning and if Harold 
stood still and listened, he could almost hear a 
constant whirr in the air, so many insects were 
hovering over the garden beds, darting here and 
there, to gather sips of honey and enjoy the sunshine. 
The bumblebees swung through the air heavily 
laden with pollen dust from the flowers. Harold 
was running after a butterfly when he heard his 
mother calling :— 

‘‘ Are you lost, my little boy?”’ 

Harold made a deep bow, and hastened to 
reply, ‘I know I am in a strange land, but cannot 
tell the name of it.”’ 

“‘Come look at our crest and you will know,” 
said the queen as she led him to the border of tall 


perennial larkspurs, and bending a stalk of blue 
blossoms, bade him touch one of the bumblebees 
that nestled in the petals. 

Harold had learned not to fear bumblebees and 
very gently touched one; but it did not stir. 

“He is not taking honey,” he said; ‘how very 
still he keeps! Here’s another one, and another, 
and another! Why, there is one in every flower! 
This is bumblebee land, isn’t it? Are they really, 
truly bumblebees?”’ Harold had begun to wonder 
how it happened that there was one in every flower 
of every tall blue spike. He took one of the flower 
spikes and bent it down where he could examine 
it more carefully. He touched the bumblebees 
firmly and discovered that they were parts of the 
flower. 


‘‘Bumblebees instead of bunnies!”’ he exclaimed. 
does it happen?”’ 

“These are the perennial larkspurs that live 
year after year in the same place,” said the queen. 
‘““They are an old-fashioned people, and they nearly 
always dress in blue. Their mark is very nearly 
the same in form as that which annual larkspurs 


wear, but it is covered with hairs that make it look 
like a bumblebee.”’ 


Nursery Stories 
(Based on Froebel’s Mother Play) 


By Florence Stookey 


THE LITTLE WINDOW 


A little baby seeks the light 
Not with intelligent intent; 
It is his native element, 
And heaven-born instinct guides his sight. 


My meaning, mother, can you read? 

A token this by which we know 

His soul, too, in the light must grow. 
Oh, may God help you meet this need! 


—Motto from Froebel’s Mother Play. 


IX. The Little Window 


called Grandmother. ‘Will you 
do a little errand for Grandma? Her old 
bones are pretty tired.”’ 

“Yes’m! Yes’m! Where shall I go? 
now? What shall I do?”’ 

“I’m patching Grandfather’s trousers,’ she 
answered, ‘‘and I want you to go up to the attic, and 
over in the corner you'll find a big, fat red patch 
bag. Bring it to Grandma, please, as quickly as 
you can. Be careful not to fall off the ladder,” she 
called as Johnny ran upstairs. 

Before long Johnny came slowly back. “I can’t 
find it anywhere, Grandma, and I’ve looked every- 
where. You must have put it in some other place.” 


Shall I go 


“No, I sent your Aunt Margaret up with it 
yesterday morning. It must be there. Suppose 
you try again for Grandma. That’s a good boy.”’ 

Back upstairs went Johnny, up the _ ladder, 
through the little trapdoor, and into the attic, and 
he looked and looked and looked. There were 
boxes and barrels and the funny little looking-glass 
Grandmother brought across the ocean when she 
was a girl. There were old chairs and a table and 
trunks, and Uncle Will’s marbles and tops, and 
Aunt Margaret’s dolls; and over in the corner there 
was a bag, to be sure, but it was a very black 
bag. 

Downstairs Grandmother was saying, ‘‘ What- 
ever keeps that boy? I'll have to go and see.”’ 
And so, old and tired though she was, she climbed 
the steps, up the ladder, and through the trapdoor 
into the attic. 

“Oh, Johnny,” she said, ‘it’s black as night up 
here! Why didn’t you put up the shade?”’ 

So saying, she did it herself and the sunshine 
came pouring in through the little round window 
and filled the place with light, and one ray shone 
right on the big black bag-——and lo! it wasn’t 
black but red—and the very one_ Grandmother 
wanted. 


There is nothing in all Froebel’s writings that to me is more pregnant with thought than his two little play-songs about 7he 
Windows, and there is no remembrance in all my experience with young children that brings with it more joy than the recalling of the 
pleasure my two little mountain children had when they discovered that they had the power to lighten or darken a room as they saw fit. 


The many, many plays with light and shadow and the talks and stories which grew out of this discovery were endless. 


were time and space to tell you of some of them. 
new beauties. 


I wish there 


I, as well as the children, never ceased to enjoy them and to discover new wonders and 
The analogy between light and right, and darkness and wrong-doing, has left its record indelibly written in the races’ 


literature, both sacred and secular. And it is just as suggestive to a little child. When he once realizes that he can shut the light out by 
placing his hands before his eyes, that he can make a room dark or light, he is then ready for the great lesson—that inner light or darkness 
is of our own making. To love light means to love cleanliness, to love frankness, to love color, to love the infinite beauties of nature. To 
love darkness means just the opposite of all of these. And lights and shadows are everywhere! They are always ready to be used by us; 
any mother can have them as play-materials for her child. The sunshine and the clouds with their lights and shadows are within the reach 


of all; they ask no price other than the insight which comes with the faith that all things are messengers from the Divine Heart of God to 


the heart of man. ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


Susan E. Blow 


HERE is sadness in the hearts of the kinder- 
gartners, for the kindergarten has lost its 
‘‘mother,’’ and her wise counsel and the inspiration 
of her presence will be sorely missed, but her great 
personality, her wonderful mind, and her powerful 
spirit have left so deep an impress that her teach- 
ings will be permanent, for the ideals of the kinder- 
garten, and all its principles and practice have felt 
the uplifting influence of Susan Blow. 

Miss Blow’s death occurred in New York on 
March 26, following many weeks of ill health. Her 
well-rounded life has been filled to the brim with 
activity, and much of this energy has been devoted 
to the kindergarten. 

Susan Blow was born in St. Louis in 1843, and 
the first of her teaching was in that city in 1873. She 
had just returned from Germany where she had 
studied and visited kindergartens, and had become 
an ardent disciple of Froebel. So deep was her 
interest that she went before the Board of Education 
of St. Louis and offered to pay all the expenses of 
a kindergarten and provide the equipment if they 
would allow her the use of one room in a public 
school for one year. The board assented, and before 
the year was over the experiment had been pronounced 
so successful that it was incorporated in the public 
school work the following year. Miss Blow then 
opened in St. Louis a training school for kindergart- 
ners, which she conducted entirely herself, with post 
graduate courses for students interested in the 
deeper theories of child education. 

She continued her work in St. Louis until 1886, 
when she was forced to withdraw from active work 
on account of ill health. During this period of 
enforced rest she was still active mentally, and at 
this time wrote her first book, Symbolic Education. 
The introduction to this book was written by 
Dr. William T. Harris, at one time superintendent 
of schools of St. Louis and later United States Com- 
missioner of Education. He was keenly interested 
in Miss Blow’s work and co-operated with her. 
This book was followed by The Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play, The Songs and 
Games of Froebel’s Mother Play, and others. 

As soon as her health would permit, Miss Blow 
returned to active work by giving a course of lec- 
tures in Boston. Interest in the kindergarten was 
then so great that she carried her message to other 
large cities, and the remaining years of her life were 
spent mostly in lecturing and writing, not only on 
kindergarten principles and theories but on allied 
educational subjects. A later book on Educational 
Issues in the Kindergarten is much valued. In co- 
operation with Miss Patty Hill and Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Miss Blow wrote a report of the Commit- 
tee of Nineteen of the International Kindergarten 
Union, called The Kindergarten, which is used 
extensively as a text-book in kindergarten training 
schools, as are all her other books. 


During her last years Miss Blow had been active 
in the work of the graduate department of the New 
York Kindergarten Association, where she had 
lectured and served as counsellor and friend. 

“Play, art, work,’’ were her pedagogical by- 
words, and she believed firmly in her mission to 
promote this ideal of education. 

“Tl am here,” she said, ‘‘to confess my abiding 
convictions that the order of historic development is 
play, art, work. I am here to claim that the prog- 
ress of mankind has been conducted under the 
inspiration of love, joy, beauty, religion, and not 
under compulsion of bodily needs. 

“Thought is not democratic, and it is far from 
easy to spread it to many minds. But the kinder- 
garten could not only spread its ideals, it could sing 
them and play them. It could illustrate them 
through the free creations of little children. It 
could make the happy and developing child its best 
missionary, and in only forty years it has preached, 
sung, played, and lived itself into the heart and 
mind of the American people, and from America it 
shall go forth to redeem and bless childhood all over 
the world.” 

The body of Miss Blow was taken to St. Louis 
for burial, and the funeral was held in Christ Church 
Chapel, March 29. At the same hour a simple, 
impressive service was held in the library of the 
New York Kindergarten Association Building. This 
room in which Miss Blow had lectured during the 
past years was fragrant with flowers. 

The uplifting and comforting service of prayer, 
scripture reading, and the singing of two hymns, 
“Abide with Me” and ‘For all the Saints, who 
from their labors rest,’’ was participated in by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education, the superin- 
tendent of kindergartens, the kindergartners in the 
building, the director and students of the Training 
School, and a few friends. 


Resolutions 
At a meeting of the kindergartners of the New 
York Kindergarten Association on Wednesday, 
March 29, the following resolutions were passed :— 


Whereas, Miss Susan Elizabeth Blow has been 
called to higher service by the Great Teacher. 

Resolved, That we, the Kindergartners of the 
New York Kindergarten Association, desire to ex- 
press our recognition and appreciation of her inval- 
uable services in the cause of modern education. 
Endowed by nature with a wonderful mentality, 
she devoted it to the true interpretation of the prin- 
ciples of Friedrich Froebel. Her gifted mind and 
strong enthusiastic personality made her a guide 
and inspiration to kindergartners throughout the 
world. While we deplore our personal loss, we know 
her spirit and the permanent value of her teaching 
will abide to influence all our future work. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 


bo 
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sent to her family and be spread on the records of 
the New York Kindergarten Association. 

Mary E. Purdue, Chairman, 
Anna M. Scott, 

Mary E. Kyle, 

Bertha M. Thurston. 


Committee 
on 
Resolutions. 


Tributes 


The news of the death of Miss Blow brought 
to me first a feeling of deep sadness for a lost leader 
and for an eloquent voice silenced. Then I knew 
that truth does not pass into silence, and the words 
spoken over the grave of Froebel came to my mind. 
| cannot find a fitter expression of my thought of 
Miss Blow than the tribute paid to Froebel by 
Pastor Riickert: 

‘Thou hast now found peace, and heaven, which 
thou didst foreshadow among thy dear little ones in 
the vale of earth, now surrounds thee with its purified 
indwellers, whose image our innocent children are. 
The fruits of thy toil wilt thou there enjoy. From 
the abode of holy spirits thou wilt look with trans- 
port upon the plantation which thou hast founded 
upon earth. And here, too, shalt thy work not 
perish. The seed which thou hast sown will, ripen- 
ing in quiet, bring richer and richer harvest for the 
salvation of mankind. May the earth which rises 
over thy grave, pious soul, rest lightly upon thee, 
and when moss and turf grow green, and flowers 
bloom over this heart which beat so warmly for its 
brothers, then will posterity bend its steps to this 
pleasant burial place, and crown it with garlands, 
and some strong man will tarry here thoughtfully 
and the spirit within him will say, ‘Here a great 
noble heart rests from its work; it has labored for 
earliest childhood and for latest future; labored in 
hope, and its hope was not lost.’ ”’ 

Miss Blow rests from her labors; but her works 


do follow her. Many shall rise up and call her 
blessed. Lucy WHEELOCK. 
“Miss Blow has gone from us all,’ was the 


message that came to me on Monday, March the 
twenty-seventh. Gone! our beloved friend, philos- 
opher, and guide! It seemed that the whole kinder- 
garten world must at that moment pause to mourn 
the passing of that great soul. 

Miss Blow’s contribution to the establishment 
and development of the kindergarten idea and 
ideal has perhaps been larger and more far-reaching 
than that of any other person. Certain it is that 
she was the greatest interpreter of Froebel that has 
yet been known. We in Boston owe her a debt of 
gratitude for all she has done in showing us again and 
again the wonderful possibilities in our work with 
little children; for the stimulus she gave for continu- 
ous study; and for the influence of her own 
personality which never ceased its pursuit after the 
abiding ideals of life. Miss Blow believed that no 
man or woman can work with devotion unless he or 
she believes he is working for what is true, and no 


one can live with consecration, who does not believe 
that what is true is good. In her public lectures, 
and in conversation, she always helped us to find 
‘the truth that steadies, the good that consecrates.”’ 

Ours is a deep loss—hers a glorious victory. 
Such a life should stimulate us all to a renewal of 
our own consecration to that spirit of deep devotion 
and generous service which she embodied. 

CAROLINE D. ABORN. 


It is hard to realize that Miss Blow, who gave 
herself so generously to the kindergarten, has 
opened the great door and gone beyond our reach. 
She seemed integral to all that deeply concerned 
our work and her leadership was a radiance of central 
things. HARRIET NIEL. 


It is with great reluctance that I write about 
Miss Blow, for I am still under the influence of her 
living spirit. She is before me now, as always, a 
vital, living, and great personality. I feel the hope- 
ful, courageous, and unconquerable nature of her 
spirit—what has death to do here? 

She stood for living and the building up of a 
life, for conquering and making over of environment 
and self,—are we not to hold to her lessons now? 
A great woman she was. A woman among women 
and yet bigger, broader, and stronger than most. 
Our kindergarten leader—we are proud to say it. 

She was given a unique work to do. How great 
and how far-reaching her influence is yet to be seen. 
But any ideals such as she held to be true will in- 
crease rather than diminish in value with time and 


‘it does not take much vision to see their recognition 


in any spiritual conception of education. 

To kindergartners she was friend, ideal, inspirer, 
a loving personal influence, an animating spirit. 
Such a helper we must have had in any case if we 
were to realize Froebel’s idea or put his theories into 
practice and so she was sent to us. May a measure 
of the lessons she taught be realized in the lives of 
her pupils. ALICE E. Fitts. 


One of the great leaders of the kindergarten 
movement has gone from our midst and those of us 
who have known and loved Susan E. Blow for more 
than a quarter of a century realize, as we look back 
over those past years, what a wonderful inspiration 
and help she has been to us, not only in the endeavor 
to realize the ideals of the kindergarten, but what is, 
perhaps, of even more importance, to realize and 
know ourselves. 

My own touch with Miss Blow dates back to 
May 18, 1880, a memorable day, when Miss Blow 
came to the little group of pioneer women who 
founded the Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School 
and established the first chain of free kindergartens 
in Cincinnati. On that day was presented so 
clearly and ably, and with such earnestness and 
enthusiasm, a vision of what the work might mean 
in all its significance and what a far-reaching influ- 
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ence for good it might become in a community alive 
to its interests, and with an intelligent compre- 
hension of its purposes and ability to put them into 
practical operation, that an impress was made upon 
some of us which has lasted until the present time. 

Some months later it was my good fortune to 
visit St. Louis, then the foremost city in the advance- 
ment of the kindergarten cause, and under the direct 
guidance of Miss Blow to have the privilege of visit- 
ing a number of kindergartens in which we found as 
directors such women as Miss McCulloch, Miss 
Hart, Mrs. Hubbard, and many others whose names 
have been for many years associated with the kin- 
dergarten; also to hear some practical lessons given 
by Miss Dozier, Miss Fisher, and others, and to hear 
a never-to-be-forgotten ‘‘Mother-Play’’ lecture by 
Miss Blow herself. 

In the summer of 1896, the gathering of kinder- 
gartners at Cazenovia, N. Y., the summer home of 
Miss Blow, proved a great event in the history of the 
kindergarten movement and was a valuable factor 
in bringing together many of the foremost kinder- 
garten leaders. 

Another memorable event for myself was the 
privilege extended to the president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union to count herself as one 
of the group of earnest students who were gathered 
together in Washington, D. C., in the spring of 1904, 
for a period of three months’ study under the direct 
leadership and inspiration of Miss Blow. Those who 
formed that group will always regard it as one of the 
rare opportunities of life. 

During the years in which the meetings of the 
Committee of Nineteen brought together many of 
the most prominent leaders in the kindergarten 
movement for earnest conference with a view 
towards bringing into closer co-operation and under- 
standing and sympathetic relationship the groups of 
workers scattered over the country, Miss Blow 
proved always a central figure. 

In a preamble to some of the reports presented 
by the Committee, the following words, suggested 
largely by Miss Blow, present her attitude with regard 
to the outcome of the work which had its culmina- 
tion in the book, The Kindergarten. 

‘The discussions which have culminated in these 
reports have resulted in giving to the members clearer 
insight and an increasing appreciation of our respect 
for differing points of view, and the hope is expressed 
that in this honest presentation of view, the whole 
body of kindergartners may be stimulated to more 
alert thought and earnest study which may eventu- 
ally lead to larger syntheses.” 

The following quotation from Emerson seems to 
express the spirit of the great work of which Susan E. 
Blow was a moving impulse and her far-reaching 
influence extends to goals as yet not reached by 
those who have had the inestimable privilege of 
personal contact :— 


‘“‘Go speed the stars of Thought 
On to their shining goals,— 
The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strew’st be souls.”’ 
ANNIE Laws. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BUNNY RABBIT'S DIARY 


A jolly little book with 
large type and colored pic 
tures. The latest volume 
in the popular ‘‘ Boy Blue 
Series.’’ 40cents. By Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY 
BOOKS 


Pretty Polly Flinders 


For second year. 40 cents. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


In Toyland 


For first year. 40 cents. 
By Louise Robinson. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 


CHERRY TREE CHILDREN. 
40 cents. By Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 


Boy Blue and His Friends. Pol- 

ly and Dolly. Tommy Tinker’s 
Book. Twilight Town. Each 
40 cents. All by Mary Fran- 
ces Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 


Merry Animal Tales. Fanciful 
Flower Tales. Each 50 cents. 
By Madge A. Bigham. 

Old MotherWest Wind. Moth- 
er West Wind’s Children. Moth- 
er West Wind’s Anima! Friends. 
Mother West Wind’s Neighbors. 
Each 45 cents. By Thornton 
W. Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 623 SO. WABATH AVE., CHICAGO 


RHYTHMIC ACTION 
PLAYS AND DANCES 


By IRENE E. PHILLIPS MOSES 


The most complete 
folk dance book for kin- 
dergartners and pri- 
mary grade _ teachers 
ever published. 


RHYTHMIC 
ACTION PLAYS 
AND DAN CES 

Original games and 
dances, arranged pro- 
gressively to Mother 
Goose and other action 
songs, with a _ teaching 
introductory, including 
half-tone pictures and 
diagrams showing every 
step and gesture. 

The dances are so explicitly explained and illustrated 
that any teacher, even though she has no previous 
knowledge of dancing, can readily understand and 
interpret folk dancing of every character included in 
the book. Music is supplied for all the dances. 

Bound in dark green cloth, stamped in cream leaf, 
with inlay of harmonizing color. Size 844 x 1114. 

Price, postpaid, $1.80 

Send for descriptive circular and miniature sample pages of 

this book. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
CHICAGO: Thomas CharlesCo. KANSAS CITY: 


San Francisco 
Hoover Bros. 
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— Just Published — 
“QGod’s Children’”’ 


A Child’s Hymn cf Universal Brotherhood 
Suitable for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Words by Gertrude H. Falls. Music by N. Lindsay Norden 
Single copies, 15 cents, net 


Published by G. H. Falls, P. O. Box 55, Elizabeth, N. Jd 


A FREE LESSON 


in the 


Palmer Method of Business Writing 


during the Convention of the National Education Association. WE ARE 
TEACHING FREE each year more than THIRTY THOUSAND teachers in ele- 


mentary schools, the MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY OF PRACTICAL PENMAN- 
SHIP. 


There are thousands of other teachers who have a vague, informal acquaint- 
anceship with the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, and we want 
them to have an intimate knowledge of it; we are certain that they will then 


become active factors in the penmanship re formation that is sweeping through 
American Public and Private Schools. 


OUR INVITATION AND PROPOSITION 


If you attend the convention of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
in July, come to the offices of THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 30 IRVING PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY, and one of the expert Palmer Method teachers will convince 
you in one easy FREE lesson, that the road to skill in demonstr: ating practical 
handwriting automatically and teaching it skillfully is short and delightful. 


We want Superintendents, Members of School Boards, Principals, and 
Teachers to visit our different departments, and study for a few minutes under 
our direction our thoroughly efficient organization for the training of teachers 
in one of the most essential branches of the elementary schoolcurriculum. The 
New York City Palmer Method Summer School will be in session, with Supervisors, 
Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers in attendance from many different 
States. Our Department of Normal Instruction through Correspondence will be in 


operation and we shall have on display thousands of specimens of muscular- 
movement writing from children of all grades. 


COME! COME!! COME!!! AND SEE US! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Stuyvesant 2879 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Primary Grades _ through 


®PRIMARY® 
EDUCATION 


= 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


$1.50 per year 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING: COMPANY 
BOSTON YORK: CHICAGO 
AND SAN 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


I. K. U. Department 


To the Members of the International Kindergarten 
Union :— 


Dear Friends: At the coming convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union in Cleveland 
we hope to have one session in loving memory of 
our dear Miss Blow. 

I am sure you will all agree with me that this 
meeting should not be one of gloom but rather one 
of thankfulness for the great spirit which has entered 
into the fullness of life—a memorial which will 
strengthen us all and carry us forward to the heights 
she has helped us to glimpse. 

Though the outside world may pay her tribute 
as a great educator, a pioneer child student, a gifted 
writer and lecturer, to us, in the kindergarten, she 
will ever be primarily our honored leader and our 
well loved friend. 

As both, she has pointed out our weaknesses, 
our dangers, our drawbacks; she has shown us our 
rich and far-reaching opportunities; she has directed 
us to the sources of inspiration and, in so doing, has 
lifted up the vision of what a kindergartner ought 
to be and of what her work should become. Her 
great and rare intellect, consecrated by as great 
and as rare a religious faith, was used throughout 
her long life in the services of the kindergarten. 
The best tribute we can render in return is to deepen 
our lives in response to the light which illumined 
hers and then to give of our best as unsparingly, as 
enthusiastically, as completely, as she did. 

Thus, indeed, will her ‘‘works follow her 
we, her spiritual children, “rise up and 
blessed.” 


and 
call her 


Faithfully yours, 
CATHARINE R. WATKINS, 
President, I. K. U. 


Activities of the Bureau of Education Committee 


DuRING the recent meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Detroit two sessions were 
held by the Bureau of Education Committee of the 
I. K. U. and these were well attended by guests as 
well as committee members. 

The chairman, Miss Vandewalker, gave an 
interesting sketch of the various projects undertaken 
by the committee, some in well-advanced stages of 
progress and others in a condition of ‘‘ becoming.”’ 

An annotated list of books on the education of 
little children will soon be ready for publication; 
a reading-course for kindergartners is to be prepared 
in response to several requests; the material on 
kindergarten buildings and equipment is in process 
of being constructed into a bulletin; returns from 
the question-form on the problems of kindergarten 
supervision are being tabulated; and the study of 
outdoor work in kindergartens is being facilitated 
by the ready responses from all parts of the country. 

Other matters discussed were the outlining of 
suggestions for a three-year course in kindergarten 
training schools, plans to study the nature and 
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extent of community work in which kindergartners 
participate, and plans to study the kindergarten 
curriculum with a view to a formulation of standards. 

Valuable preliminary work on this last-named 
project has already been done by the Committee on 
Investigation under the leadership of Miss Littell, 
the chairman. In order to discover what kinder- 
garten teachers consider essential in a year of work 
with the children, and to enable primary teachers 
to recognize what they can build upon in receiving 
kindergarten-trained children, the committee col- 
lected about twenty-five printed or typewritten 
outlines of courses of study from various cities. 
The committee also sent out a set of questions 
concerning the “habits and attitudes’? which a 
year of kindergarten training ought to develop in 
the children. 

It is now necessary to ascertain a body of facts 
in respect to what actually does happen in a child 
because of that year. Two I. K. U. committees 
are at work on this question, the Committee on 
Investigation and the Committee on Minimum 
Essentials in Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. 
The results of these inquiries will serve as a basis 
for constructive work in improving and standardizing 
kindergarten procedure. 

It is because the work of many is needed, in 
order to make this constructive effort of practical 
value, that the Bureau of Education Committee 
has appointed a special sub-committee on Curriculum 
and Standards to co-operate with the committees 
already at work. 

A suggestion on the subject from the Commis- 
sioner of Education embodied the following points :— 
1. With the assistance of other educators and keen 

thinkers, formulate the standards by which the 

worth of the kindergarten may be judged. 


2. Prepare a series of tests based on these standards. 

3. Give the tests to about fifty selected kinder- 
garten teachers in order that they may begin 
at the opening of the school year, September, 
1916. 

4. Ask these selected kindergartners to fill in 
record blanks (prepared by the committee) 


using some standard plan of grading; have 
them make entries at the beginning of the year 
and again at the close of the year for the same 
children. 

5. From the fifty carefully kept records it should 
be possible to make a set of scales for testing 
the ability of kindergarten children in their 
various achievements. Such scales could then 
be circulated among kindergartners in general, 
and reports from them on their own work as 
judged by these tests would have an actual 
scientific and fact value. 


Associate Membership 
THE associate members of the International 
Kindergarten Union held a brief and enthusiastic 
meeting at the close of the business session in San 
Francisco last August. As a result of this meeting 
a number of new associate members were enrolled. 
This subject has never been emphasized among 


Now Ready 
Carolyn S. Bailey’s New Book 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


A graded text-book of over fifty stories representing the best writing 
for children by such authors as Lyof Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, Jean Ingelow and many others. 

The contents include stories that develop language in children, stories 
that use and enrich the child’s early life of the senses, stories that train 
the child’s powers of attention, his emotions and imaginations, and a 
collection of great dramatic stories never before included in one volume. 

Size 54% X 7%. Clothand gold. Price, $1.50. 
Write for circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: 


Thomas Charles Company 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Kansas City: 
oover Bros., Agents 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our 
recommendations. Many authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. 
We are in touch with western schools. 


We place teachers throughout the entire country, and the following states are our 
special field: Arizona, California, Colorado, ldaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming. 

Our 96 page Booklet, *“‘HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMO- 
TION, WITH LAWS OF CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF ALL THE STATES,” 
free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. 

Write us to-day for our free Booklet, ‘‘ [The Road to Good Positions.”’ 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


WILLIAM RUFFER, 
Pd.M., A.B., Manager. 


W. S. FRY, A.B., B.S., ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


Ass’t Manager. AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER 


Edited by A. E. Winship 


Published monthly except July and August 
For 1915 and 1916 


A splendid line of articles written by people 
who know how to do things in the school- 
room. Here are some of the subjects; 


Geography, Dramatization, Drawing, Paper 
Cutting, Picture Studies, Manual Training, 
School Gardens. Also Special School Day 
Exercises in Season, a Correspondence Column, 
Letters to Young Book Lovers. 


Send for detailed description of these 
features. Also Club offers. 


Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


I. K. U. LEAFLETS 


‘“‘How May the Theory and Practice-work of Students in Training 

Schools be Adjusted to Gaina Balanced Training such as will Result in Prac- 

tical Efficiency?” By Helen L. Gordon. 

“Theory and Practice in the Development of Insight.”” By Will Grant Chambers. 
to cents each 


Send to May Murray, Treasurer I. K. U., Springfield, Mass. Box 1626 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Uourse : also 
about the Course in Primary Methodew hich 
we offer under Or. A. H. Campbeli 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
salaries 


R. CAMPBELL, . 
2560-page catalogue free. 


Principal. 


Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass 


The Lawton Duplicator 
Thirty days’ free 

trial to teachers. 

Write for catalog 

giving size and our 

free trial offer. 

F. LAWTON & CO., 


46 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Most all the Boards of Education 
the principal citiea, fend for ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo siated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, e:asera, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate biackboards, 
etc. Manufactured onty by the 
NEW YORK GILICATE BOOKSLATE CO, 


20-22-24 Vesey New York, 
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NO BRUSHES 


FREE FROM SHINY 
OF WAX CRAYONS 


OR GLOSS EFFECTS 
BUT RICH IN LUSTER 


COLORS CAN BE OVERWORKED 
ARE FAST TO LIGHT 


CLEAR AND TRUE 


TEACHERS CAN SECURE SAMPLES FREE 


SY CROPPING US 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, ond WALTHAS, BASS. ©. 6. 
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members, therefore all 
branches are urged to bring the 
following matter to the attention 
of their members :— 

I. Each Associate Membership 
kee means connection with the kin- 
dergarten extension work through- 
out the country, as one quarter 
of the fee required has been voted 
to the work of the Propaganda 
Committee. 

I]. AssociateMembership means 
enrollment on the I. K. U. lists, 
which are constantly used for refer- 
ence work. 

III. Enrollment as an Associate 
Member insures owning an indi- 
vidual copy of the annual report 
of our I. K. U., which is a valuable 
contribution to the educational 
literature of the present day. 

IV. The growing need for kin- 


dergarten work in every commu- 
nity can never be realized without 
an intelligent co-operation of kin- 
dergartners and other workers who 
should be in vital communication 
with the organized work of the 
Union. 

V. The Associate Membership 
should include many whose inter- 
ests in child welfare have centered 
their work elsewhere, but who show 
their sympathy with and appre- 
ciation of the kindergarten by be- 
coming associate members. 

Will each member charge her- 
self with the privilege and duty 
of securing so many new Associate 
Members during this year that our 
roll will be tripled or quadrupled ? 


LILLIAN H. STONE, 


Second Vice-President. 


Educational Progress 


Miss E. Fitts’ birthday 
and the twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the School of Kindergar- 
ten Training of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, were celebrated by the 
alumne and students of the School 
February twenty-ninth. A _ din- 
ner was held at the Pratt Casino 
and alumnz gathered from near 
and far to bring their good wishes, 
those who could not come sending 
letters, telegrams, etc. Over two 
hundred were present. After din- 
ner, greetings were given by a 
number of the guests, including 
Mr. Frederic Pratt, Mrs. M. B. B. 
Langzettel of the Froebel League, 
Miss Mary H. Waterman of the 
New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, di- 
rector of the New York kindergar- 
tens, and Miss Minnie Glidden of 
Pratt Institute. The Endowment 
Committee made its report at this 
time showing that nearly twelve 
hundred dollars had already been 
raised for the endowment of the 
Alice E. Fitts Kindergarten, 

Every effort is being made by 
the alumnze to provide a fund 
sufficient to make the kindergar- 
ten financially independent and 
so assure its future. 


™ On March 31, the Grand Rapids 


(Mich.) Kindergarten Training 
School celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a dinner and a 
program of after-dinner speeches. 
Miss Clara Wheeler, principal of 
the school, spoke ‘‘ In Memoriam”’ 
for Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, 
founder of the school and for many 
years its honored principal. 


Summer normal courses and 
private classes for teachers and 
students of music—pianoforte, vo- 
cal, kindergarten and public school 
—will be conducted by Mr. Calvin 
Brainerd Cady, Lecturer in Music, 
Teachers College, New York, at 
the University School for Girls, 
Chicago, June 26 to July 28. 
These courses include lectures on 
education, and on music educa- 
tion, the science of music, and 
demonstration classes for public 
and private school teachers of 
vocal music and of piano, also 
children’s classes, and a kinder- 
garten course. This is the twenty- 
eighth season and gives to teachers 
of music an unusual opportunity 
for helpful summer study. 


The kindergarten of the Wilson 
Froebelian Kindergarten Institute, 
St. Louis, was organized in Oc- 
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tober, 1913. In October, 1914, in 
addition to the kindergarten, a 
normal training class for kinder- 
garten teachers was opened, and 
in October, 1916, it is proposed to 
add first and second primary 
grades for little boys. Two large 
light rooms on the second floor 
have been equipped with essential 
requisites for this purpose. The 
course of study will prepare the 
pupils for entrance to third grade 
in public or private schools. Miss 
Mabel A. Wilson is principal of the 


institute. 


Notes from the National Kin- 
dergarten College 

THE National Kindergarten 
College, Chicago, has just ac- 
quired the property where the 
school is now situated. The pur- 
chase comprises a frontage of one 
hundred and seventy-four feet on 
Michigan Boulevard and _ four 
buildings. 

The lectures in the Social Serv- 
ice Course during February and 
March were devoted to the cul- 
tural influences of a great city, 
and have been given by prominent 
citizens: The Art Institute, Charles 
L. Hutchinson; The Drama, Don- 
ald Robertson; The Library, Henry 
E. Legler; The Church, Rev. John 
Timothy Stone; Zhe Woman's 
Club, Mrs. John O’Connor; The 
National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright; The Orchestra, 
Karleton Hackett; The Parks, Jens 
Jensen. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger has deliv- 
ered two courses of lectures on 
School Hygiene and Maternal Effi- 
ciency, and has inspired both fac- 
ulty and students with reports of 
her work in the Americanization 
Association, -which co-operates 


with the United States Bureau 
of Education. The general pur- 
pose of the Association is the 


Americanization of the foreign ele- 
ment in our country, and it divides 
itself into several avenues of effort. 
The Committee on Legislation is 
largely responsible for the law 
recently passed in California 
whereby each school is empowered 
to employ one person who works 
outside the school building, teach- 
ing English and home making to 
the foreign woman in her own 
home. The Committee on Wom- 
an’s Organizations interests Amer- 


ican women in the problems of the 
state as well as the problems of the 
foreign born. The Publication 
Committee issues a magazine, The 
Immigrant in America. 

Dr. Hedger’s special work is the 
Americanization of the foreign 
mother. She finds this most diff- 


cult, for while the men gain a 


knowledge of the language and 
customs in their business, and the 
children acquire it in the school, 
the mother is sequestered at home, 
and many of them have lived here 
ten and fifteen years without hav- 
ing spoken one word of English or 
made one American friend. This 
is startling for many reasons, and 
especially so just now when it is 
true that in some states these 
women, because of the naturaliza- 
tion of their husbands, become 
American citizens, and are taken 
to the polls by political bosses to 
vote! Dr. Hedger believes that 
the best approach to solving this 
situation is through the kindergar- 
ten, as the kindergartner meets the 
foreign mother on a plane of mu- 
tual genuine interest in the child. 
Dr. Hedger strongly advocates the 
single session that the kindergart- 
ner may have her afternoons free 
to do this most valuable work. 


ES 


The Kindergarten and Commu- 
nity Organizations 
CO-OPERATION between commu- 
nity organizations and the kinder- 
garten is an important item of 
progress as_ reported the 
kindergarten division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

In California the parent-teacher 
associations and_ kindergartners, 
working in co-operation, carried 
through legislation which has led 
to the establishment of kinder- 
gartens in a number of towns 
where none existed before. In 
Idaho, a state campaign is now 
on to make the kindergarten a part 
of the public school system and 
the parent-teacher associations are 
actively at work. New York 
State reports similar co-operative 
effort. 

The new movement is an ac- 
knowledgment on the one hand 
that the growth of kindergartens 
is dependent upon public senti- 
ment, and, on the other hand, that 
organizations like the Mothers’ 


Some Experiments in 


Methods of Using Materials 
In the Kindergarten 


By JOHN DEWEY 
Patty SMITH HILL 
GRACE L. BROWN 
JULIA WADE ABBOT 
LUELLA A. PALMER 
MEREDITH SMITH 


Teachers College Record for 
January, 1914 


Price 35 cents Illustrated 


Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


Gateways 
to Art and Industry 


By Olive Russell and Alice O’Grady 


An excellent book on hand work for the Kinder- 
garten, including Sorting, Stringing, Sewing, Weav- 
ing, Drawing, Color Work, Paper Construction, 
Cutting, Folding. etc. 


Price, postpaid, 90 cents 


The Geo. M. HENDRY Co., Ltd. 


215-219 Victoria St. TORONTO 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


selects one candidate for the place it is asked to fill, 
finds out that this candidate desires the place, sends full 
particulars to the employing officers as to training, gen 
eral fitness and experience, takes care to follow up the 
matter and see that the candidate makes proper applica- 
tion either by letter or in person—in fact, carries the 


responsibility for both sides so far as is desirable from 
start to finish. 


AN INFORMATION AGENCY 


sends by one mail a half dozen notices of various vacan- 
cies from kindergarten to. high school, in places located 
hither and yon, with instructions accompanying each to 
““get upon the ground at once,’’ following which instruc- 
tion usually means a wild goose chase after a vacancy 
which eitber never existed. has already been filled, or 
is so totally different from what the candidate is fitted 
for as to be impossible of consideration. 


Which Kind Will You Try This Year? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. Bardeen, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short 
Story, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Over one hundred Home uty 
Courses under professors in Harv 
Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
Mr. Esonwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept.382 Springfleld,Mass. 
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PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 


by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept.580, Springfield, Mass 


Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 


The fact that Tothill’s Playgrou 
Apparatus is endorsed by the United 
Sta Government 


Playground use, where durability and 
ed. For the most essential welfare. 
Send for Catalogue Today. Everything for Playground Use. 


w.S. TOTHILL 
1813 Webster Ave. Chicago, Ii. 


“Tt is a gem,” is the comment of a well- 
known kindergarten teacher upon the book. 


NATURE SONGS 
AND STORIES 


Katherine Creighton 


Nature Study for little people is here 
presented through the medium of beautifu 
pictures, delightful stories, and ‘‘singable”’ 
songs. Jt ts a most pleasing little book of 
18 songs and 18 stories and 21 full page 
plates. Valuable for kindergartners and 
primary teachers. 


76 pages. Bound in boards. 
Price 75 cents per copy, 5 for $3.50. 


“For home and kindergarten use noth- 
ing more fitting can be imagined.”— 
Mother's Magazine. 


“Many a teacher will tell these stories 
with delight, and many a mother will find 
here just the thing in story and song to 
arouse interest in Nature.”"—Guide to 


Nature. 


The Comstock Publishing Company, 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. 


Congress realize the vital im- 
portance of the kindergarten as 
a part of any program for child 
conservation. It is felt that 
fathers and mothers enrolled in 
the parent-teacher associations 
will be a vigorous force in creating 
sentiment for the kindergarten. 
Similarly, kindergartners in vari- 
ous parts of the country will be 
able to make the kindergarten 
mothers’ clubs a part of the 
national organization of parent- 
teacher associations if they so de- 
sire. 

The most recent example of 
co-operation is in Massachusetts. 
At the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts branch of the Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, all the dele- 
gates pledged themselves to work 
for the extension of the kinder- 
garten. The first work will be to 
ascertain the present status of the 
kindergarten in Massachusetts. 
The questions asked are typical 
of the work state organizations 
can do, and are, therefore, given 
herewith :— 


1. Are there kindergartens in 
your city or town? How many? 

2. Have there ever been kin- 
dergartens in your town which 
have been discontinued? Why 
discontinued ? 

3. Have you found the kinder- 
garten a valuable part of the 
school system? 

4. Have you any criticisms or 
suggestions to make? 

5. Have you _ parent-teacher 
associations in connection with 
your schools? 

6. Through the co-operation 
of such associations could any 
steps be taken to establish kinder- 
gartens, or to improve 
already in existence? 

7. Do you desire any literature 
on the kindergarten? 

The character of the co-opera- 
tive work to be done is indicated 
in an outline prepared by the home 
education division of the Bureau 
of Education, with the aid of the 
kindergarten division. According 
to the outline a mothers’ club or 
parent-teacher association will :— 

1. Add to the social life in 
your community. 

2. Bring about a better under- 
standing between the parents and 
the teachers in the school dis- 
trict. 


those 


3. During the winter months 
be a means of bringing the neigh- 
bors together in order to discuss 
such subjects as:— 

a. Child nurture and home 
making. 

b. The sanitary conditions of 
the neighborhood. 

c. Improving and beautifying 
the conditions in and about the 
schoolhouse. 

d. Wider use of the school- 
house for moving pictures, lantern 
slide lectures, concerts, socials, 
popular courses in cooking, sewing, 
ete. 

e. The establishment of a com- 
munity. library. 

f. The improvement of roads 
and a better water supply. 

g. Simple food and clothing. 

h. Providing useful and bene- 
ficial recreation for the children 
out of school hours. 


NoTEe.—The Bureau of Education is planning 
to bring together instances of the kind of work 
described in this letter. Individual kinder- 
gartners who know of experiments and achieve- 
ments in this field should send descriptions of 
the work to the U. S. Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D. C. 


Work of an Active Association 


Tue Duluth-Superior Branch of 
the I. K. U., which meets alter- 
nately in the two cities, has been 
very active this year, and has 
carried out an interesting program. 
Two lectures on Building the 
Foundations of Music Training for 
Kindergarten and Primary have 
been given by Prof. Peter Dykema, 
University of Wisconsin. Later a 
meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of Music Training for Kinder- 
garten and Primary by the mu- 
sic departments of Duluth and 
Superior schools. Two lectures 
and round table discussion led by 
Dr. Frank A. McMurry, Teachers 
College, New York, were enjoyed 
in November. The December 
meeting was devoted to Christmas 
Hand Work, with an _ informal 
exhibit of suggestive Christmas 
material, music, and games. In 
March the lecture was by Miss 
Julia Wade Abbott, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Minneapolis. There 
have also been several business 
meetings and opportunities for 
reports of conventions. In con- 
nection with the work of the club, 
a music bulletin has been issued. 
Last spring, a question box was 
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started, devoted to the problems 
in the teaching of music. These 
questions were compiled by the 
president into a working outline 
which was sent to club members to 
fill out. The returns were sent to 
a music committee of which Miss 
Emma Ghering was chairman, and 
the final bulletin sent to the 
members of the club. It is the 
policy of the club to take up, from 
time to time, practical questions 
like this, starting with a question- 
naire, and working out some form 
of helpful bulletin. As a result of 
this first bulletin, there has been 
an increasing interest shown in 
music work, and the music super- 
visors of the grades have been 
much interested in following the 
study and co-operating with the 
club. 


Kindergarten Training Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute to 
be Discontinued 

Tue Board of Trustees of Pratt 
Institute voted at its last meeting 
to discontinue the work of the 
School of Kindergarten Training 
at the close of the school year 
1916-1917. The trustees have 
reached this decision only after a 
careful study of the work of the 
Kindergarten School both in its 
relation to the other work of the 
Institute and to the kindergarten 
movement throughout the coun- 
try. 

When the school was organized 
in 1892 there were only a few 
schools giving kindergarten train- 
ing, and the trustees felt that an 
invaluable service would be ren- 
dered to the educational work of 
the country if kindergarten princi- 
ples could be thoroughly studied 
and so developed as to make them 
a necessary part of public educa- 
tion. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the kindergarten idea 
has been almost universally 
accepted and that high standards 
of work have been established 
throughout the country. 

When the kindergarten work 
was undertaken at Pratt Institute 
it was an isolated problem in 
education. This has changed and 
the important problem now is 
the relationship between the kin- 
dergarten and elementary educa- 
tion. To fit our training school 


students to meet the demands of 
this new situation would require an 
enlargement of the school’s facil- 
ities and an extension of its work 
into the field of general education 
quite beyond the present plans 
and purposes of the Institute. 

The field in which the Institute 
can render its greatest service, 
and for which its organization 
and its experience give it peculiar 
power, now lies quite apart from 
the problems of general education. 
It has been concerned primarily 
with industrial education, which 
is the form of education the 
founder intended to promote, and 
with this its name and reputation 
have become pre-eminently asso- 
ciated. Here its largest effort has 
been expended, and here its first 
interest must remain. 

With these facts in mind the 
trustees have come to their deci- 
sion as the inevitable one. They 
take the step at this time because 
they feel that the work for which 
the Kindergarten School was de- 
signed has been accomplished, and 
because they believe the school 
was never in a stronger position 
than at present. They value too 
highly the work it is doing to be 
willing to do that work in an 
inadequate way or in any way 
that would place the school in a 
secondary position. Miss Alice 
Fitts, the director of the school, 
shares this feeling and acquiesces 
in the action of the trustees. 

Miss Fitts’ fine appreciation of 
the spirit and ideals of the Insti- 
tute, her unfailing loyalty, and her 
ability to inspire students with an 
earnest desire to attain to the 
best, have made her service most 
valuable. The trustees appreciate 
keenly the value of the service 
Miss Fitts and her associates have 
rendered, and realize that the 
closing of the Kindergarten School 
means a loss to the Institute. 
They adhere to their belief in 
the importance of the kinder- 
garten in education and are con- 
fident that with the larger field 
open to Miss Fitts and the transfer 
of the instructors to other training 
schools, and with the excellent 
work of the loyal body of alumne, 
the opportunity of extending the 
influence of the school and 
of developing the kindergarten 
thought will be even greater than 
heretofore. 


Your school can 


Fight the Fly. help. Literature, 


directions for making a fly trap, and_sugges- 
tions for organizing a Fly Campaign fur- 
nished upon request. 

Educational Department 
International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey (Inc.), Harvester Building, 
Chicago. 


Drawing ---- Painting 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist; Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; Paintin Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our hand- 
some illustrated Art Annual, 


Studio 1135, 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Omaha, Nebraska 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home 8tudy Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 


Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 
rt ery 260 page catalog free. Write to-da 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE son 
Dept. 398, SPRINGFIELD 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Colors, Colored Crayons 


PRAN Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
INDUSTRIAL 
ART: MATERIALS 
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QUALITY 


in typewriters is judged by 
International Contests 
held annually 


has for Ten Years won 
the Grand Trophy Cup for 


MERIT, SPEED 
and ACCURACY 


‘*The Machine You Will 
ventually Buy.’’ 


UNDERWOOD) 
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MASTER-MACHINE 
—the New Model 


cutdown thehighcostof 
yourtypewrittenletters 


OUR Typewriter, 

like your telephone, 

must become a cost- 
reducer—or you are not 
getting a// you pay for. 


And unless you are 
* Royalized,”’ you are 

aying the price of the 

oyal without knowing 
it—besides that of your 
old-style machine—in the 
higher cost of your busi- 
ness letters. 


This wonderful New Royal 
Master-Moael 10 takes the 
** grind out of typewriting. 
The Royal makes it easy for 
ANY stenographer to turn out 
MORE ietterc with LESS 
effort, in the same working day. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “ Royal man” 
in your town and ask for a 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Write Direct 
for cur new brochure, ‘‘BET- 
TER SERVICE, ’’and a beau- 
tiful Color-Photograph of the 
New Royal Master-Model10. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 
356 Main St., 
Springfield,’ Mass. 

Branches and Agencies the World Over 


The date appointed for the 
closing of the work is June, 1917, 
when the school will have com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service. 
No entering class will be received 
next fall. The work will be given 
in full to the present class, and 
it will be the endeavor of the 
trustees, of the director, and of 
the instructors to make the closing 
year maintain the high standards 
that have characterized the work 
throughout the history of the 
school. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


The 1916 Meeting of the 
National Education 
Association 


THE next annual meeting of the 
National Education Association 
will be held in New York City, 
July 3 to July 8, 1916. The New 
York teachers have adopted as 
their slogan, ‘“‘ The largest meeting 
in the history of the N. E. A.” 
This is setting a very high mark 
for the 1916 meeting. The mem- 
bership of the Boston meeting in 
1903 was 34,983; Asbury Park 
in 1905, 23,642; Los Angeles, 
1907, 17,324; Boston in 1910, 
17,505; San Francisco in 1911, 
18,587; Chicago in 1912, 17,376. 
The New York teachers are per- 
fecting arrangements for the 
biggest meeting yet. The history 
of past meetings goes to prove 
that meetings held at Atlantic 
seaboard and Pacific seaboard 
points attract the largest attend- 
ance. Thomas E. Finegan, repre- 
senting the New York State De- 
partment of Education; Andrew 
Edson, representing the City 
School System of the State, and 
Elmer E. Brown, representing the 
other educational interests, are the 
committee empowered with the 
appointment of all committees 
that will be needed in connection 
with the meeting. To show their 
interest in the convention, Colum- 
bia University and New York 
University have both agreed to 
postpone the date of their summer 
schools to July 10, although they 
will register on July 8. Other 
summer schools in the East have 
under consideration a similar post- 
ponement. 

The present plans are to hold 


the large meetings in Madison 
Square Garden. Unusually good 
hotel rates are being secured and 
everybody will be provided with 
such accommodations as are de- 
sired. 

As the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association 
has never been held in New York 
City, there is every opportunity 
and inducement for making the 
meeting the largest in the history 
of the association. 


Work of National Kindergarten 
Association 
THE object of the National 


Kindergarten Association, as stated 
in its annual report, is ‘‘to have 
the kindergarten established in 
every public school.’’ To this end, 
during the past year, it has helped 
to support three demonstration 
kindergarten classes in Bellevue, 
Pa., Hindman, Ky., and Rock Hill, 
S.C. It is expected that at the 
beginning of the next school year, 
these classes will be continued 
and supported entirely by local 
funds. As this method has proved 
a very effective and sound way of 
arousing interest locally, it is 
hoped that it may be continued 
and extended in the future. 

Another practical means which 
the association has utilized for 
securing kindergarten training for 
little children has been the con- 
tinuance of its field work in Cali- 
fornia in connection with the state 
law which provides for the opening 
of kindergartens on petition of 
parents. Through lectures, cor- 
respondence, and personal visits 
the special field secretary of the 
association has continued to make 
known to parents throughout the 
state the value of the opportunity 
which the law makes possible for 
their children. As a result, many 
of them have signed the necessary 
petitions, and the number of kin- 
dergartens has grown from one 
hundred and ninety-seven, in 1914, 
to three hundred and fifteen last 
June, while more than seventy 
additional kindergartens have been 
opened during the present school 
year. 

The success of the California law 
has marked out a clear line of 
action for having the kindergarten 
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established in every public school, 
and the association has conse- 
quently endeavored to arouse 
interest in this new type of legisla- 


tion throughout the country. In- 
terested persons in New York, 
Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, New 


Jersey, and Virginia are already 
alive to the advantages of this 
kind of work for the children of 
their states, and efforts are being 
made to bring about such changes 
in their kindergarten laws as will 
make it easy to open kindergartens 
when parents express a desire for 
this training for their children. 


BS 


Child Labor Conference Arouses 
Much Interest 


THE twelfth annual conference 
on child labor which was held this 
winter at Asheville, N. C., aroused 
so much local interest that for 
its last session the National Child 
Labor Committee hired the largest 
hall in the city to accommodate 
the crowds. “It was an example 
of the unity of mind and purpose 
of the American people,’ said 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secre- 
retary of the Committee, in 
commenting on the conference. 
“North Carolina has long been 
regarded as the enemy of child 
labor legislation, but when we 
came down here to hold our 
meetings right in the midst of 
what is regarded as the darkest 
section of North Carolina, the 
mountain district, we met such 
enthusiasm and support as we 
have seldom found in the North 
or the West.” The fact that the 
South is actually in favor of child 
labor reform was further brought 
out by Dr. A. J. McKelway, of 
the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, who showed that in the 
vote for the Keating-Owen bill 
in the House, eight southern states 
were solidly for the bill, four 
had a majority for the bill, and 
only two, the Carolinas, voted 
solidly against it. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
ference were Mrs. Florence Kelley 
of the National Consumers’ 
League, Miss Lillian D. Wald 
of the Henry Street Settlement, 
New York, Hon. Edward Keating 
of Colorado, President Currell of 
the University of South Carolina, 
and representatives of the general 


North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina federations of women’s clubs. 
There were delegates present from 
twenty states in the Union and 
it is estimated that at least fifteen 
hundred people attended the meet- 


ings. 
BS 


A Few Books for a Teacher’s 
Library 


THE following list of text and 
reference books was compiled from 
twelve lists made by members of 
the Bureau of Education Commit- 
tee of the I. K. U. The books 
named are those used by the 
largest number. It forms a sug- 
gestive list for a teacher’s library. 


Psychology and Child Study: 


Psychology. Angell. 

Psychology. James’ Briefer 
Course. 

Fundamentals of Child Study. 
Kirkpatrick. 

The Individual in the Making. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Growth and Education. ‘Tyler. 


Education by Plays and Games. 
Johnson. 
Hygiene and the Child. German. 


General Education :— 


The Educational Process. Bag- 
ley. 

The Normal Child and Primary 
Education. Gesell. 

How We Think. Dewey. 


The Child and the Curriculum. 
Dewey. 
The School and Society. Dewey. 
Kindergarten Education :— 
The Mother Plays. F¥roebel. 
The Education of Man. Froebel. 
Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 
Froebel. 
Education by 
Froebel. 
Letters to a Mother. 
The Kindergarten. 
Harrison. 
Froebel’s Educational Laws. J. 
L. Hughes. 
A Study of Child Nature. 
rison. 
Experimental Studies in Kinder- 
garten Education. (Teachers 
College Record.) 


Development. 


Blow. 
Blow- Hill- 


Har- 


History of Education :— 
Brief Course in the History of 
Education. Monroe. 
Changing Conceptions of Educa- 
tion. Cubberly. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 
Near soth St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 


Kept by a 
College Man 


Strictly First- 
Class 


Rates Reason- 
able 


$1.50 and up 


The Cumber- 
land does more 
School and 
College busi - 
ness than any 
other hotel in 

New York 


Ten minutes’ walk to forty theaters 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


BROADWAY AT 
54th STREET 


RICHMOND 


Richmond Virginia’s elegant 
new and largest Fireproof 


Hotel. 


In the heart of the city. 


European Plan 
$1.50 and upwards 


Write for booklet and rates 


RICHMOND VA. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post-Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 
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Something’ To * Do 


Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


It tells the boys how to make all 
sorts of things out of wood, leather 
and metal, 

It tells the girls how to make 
beautiful and useful things out of 
cloth, how to help mother prepare 
dainty lunches, It is packed 
full of useful, entertaining and amus- 
ing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 


etc. 


SOMETHING SOMETHING 
to Look at to Grow 

to Look for to Stage 

to Color to Illustrate 

to Copy ’ to Draw 

to Write About to Draft 

to Model to Read 

to Weave for Sunday 

to Cut and Paste to Remember 
in Cloth to Laugh at 

in Leather to Puzzle Over 
in Wood to Listen to 

in Metal for Luncheon 


Something to Work for 


You've been looking for a really 
good magazine for your boy or girl. 
Here it is—SOMETHING'‘TO DO. 
Subscriptions are coming in by the 
thousands. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to 
you for a full year 


(Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) 
Twelve issues. 
Money Refunded if dissatisfied. Address 


Something*To'Do, Boston, Mass. 


Just pin a dollar bill here 


and write your 
mailing address in this margin 


American 
Vandewalker. 


The Kindergarten in 
Education. 


General Subjects; 


Art 
The Fine and Industrial Arts 
in the Elementary School. 
Sargent. 
Music 
Education Through Music.- 
Farnsworth. 
Literature 
Literature in the Elementary 


School. 
How to 
Bryant. 
Nature Study 
Nature Study. 
Nature Study 
Hodge. 


McClintock. 
tell Stories. S. C. 


Holtz. 
and 


Life. 


Suggestive Readings 

ATTENTION is called by the 
Bureau of Education to the fol- 
lowing articles of special interest 
to teachers of young children, 
appearing in current magazines: 

1. Rawnsley, Willingham. The 
Montessori Method. Parents’ Re- 
view, December, 1915. The article 
discusses Madame Montessori’s 
lack of appreciation of the value 
of the imagination. 


2. The Child's Sense’ of 
Number. Child Study, November 
and December, 1915. It is the 


report of an experiment in teaching 
a child to count and to recognize 
numbers. It is quite suggestive. 

3. Dougherty, Mary L. The 
Tussock Moth; His Life Story. 
Nature Study Review, December, 
1915. 

A pleasant story of the evolution 
of a moth. 

4. Hodge, C. F. 
estin Nature Study. Nature Study 
Review, December, 1915. 

A plea for the relation of nature 
study to life, since only in this 
way can vital interest be aroused 
and the ill effects of an over- 
bookish method of education be 
counteracted. 

5. Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. 
A Peep into the Educational 
Future. Outlook, September 22, 
1915. 

This is a delightful description 
of a visit to an out-of-door school, 
together with some pertinent re- 
flections as to its value and 
meaning. 


Human Inter- 


6. Hall, G. Stanley. Recrea- 
tion and Reversion. Pedagogical 
Seminary, December, 1915 

A study of the therapeutic value 
of play. 

7. The Highest Education for 
Women. Journal of Home Econo- 
mics, January, 1916. An address 
given October 11, 1915, as part 
of the celebration in commemora- 
tion of the opening of Vassar 
College. It is a strong, dignified 
plea for the establishment of grad- 
uate schools of research in order 
that the home and child-rearing 
may be put on a scientific basis. 
“Mothers of the next generation 
will need, not to resign themselves 
to the limitations of their fate, 
but rather to equip themselves for 
its illimitable opportunities.” In- 
stead of being isolated by the 
narrow life of the home, through 
it the mother allies herself to the 
highest studies and makes invalu- 
able contributions as a sheer by- 
product of her daily cares. 


8. McCracken, Elizabeth. 
How to Teach Children to be Truth- 
ful. Home Progress, January, 
1916. 


This is a delightful essay on a 
vital subject. 

9. Colville, Alice Perkins. The 
Use of Allegory in Teaching the 
Truth. Home Progress, January, 
1916. 

A good article pleading for the 
symbolism of truth. It contains 
this significant statement: ‘It 
is only through a creative imagina- 
tion that the invisible can hold its 


own against the visible, and 
distinguish spiritual substance 
from that academically correct 
knowledge in spite of whose 
increase we threaten to become 
poorer in truth.”’ 

10. Williams, Minnie V. Mu- 


sical Talent in Early Childhood. 
Home Progress, January, 1916. 

This argues for training in 
musical appreciation from earliest 
infancy, on the ground that ‘“‘to 
prevent instead of to cure is one 
of the up-to-date maxims of the 
twentieth century.” 

11. Dow, Arthur W. Talks 
on Art—Color. The Delineator, 
February, 1916. One of a series 
of art talks; it deals with color 
harmony, and gives some sugges- 
tions as to how to obtain a good 
appreciation of values-in color. 
It is$beautifully illustrated. 
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Book Notices 


WHEN CHILDREN ERR. By Eliza- 
beth Harrison. National Kin- 
dergarten College, Chicago. 
Every one who has made a study 

of child nature and is familiar 
with the literature of the subject 
knows that Miss Harrison has 
wonderful insight, and is sure to 
understand the child’s point of 
view. This book is intended 
especially for young mothers, and 
it will stir many a mother to a 
more thoughtful study of her child 
in relation to the special subject 
of discipline and punishment. It 
is a clear, forceful, and practical 
presentation of this phase of child 
training. 


THE WorK OF OuR HANDs. By 
Herbert J. Hall, M.D., and 
Mertice M. C. Buck. Illus- 
trated. Moffat, Yard & Co., 
New York. Price, $1.50 net. 
The sub-title of this book tells 

that it is ‘A Study of Occupations 

for Invalids,’’ and it gives a most 
interesting account of what can 
be done for invalids, cripples, 
sufferers from nervous exhaustion, 
and others. physically handi- 
capped, by means of the work cure. 

It is a book of value to the general 

reader as well as to doctors, 

nurses, and social workers. 

The first section of the book, 
written by Dr. Hall, is based upon 
his experience of ten years in 
building up a series of medical 
industries in a private sanatorium 
at Marblehead, Mass., an insti- 
tution dealing largely with people 
of means who have been given 
manual work as a part of the 
treatment of nervous disability. 
The second section, written by 
Miss Buck, is founded upon her 
experience of many years in the 
actual teaching of handicapped 
patients, mostly mental and 
organic nervous Cases in charitable 
or semi-charitable institutions. 


THE Scissors Book. By William 
Ludlum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.00 net. 
The popular occupation of paper 

cutting takes an interesting form 

in this book, for it is full of illus- 
trations of all sorts of funny paper 
dolls, cut, the author tells us, by 
folding a piece of paper and cutting 
free-hand one half of the figure. 
The results are very amusing, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


June 20 to July 28 


Fifteenth Session. Largest, best and cheapest Summer School 
for Teachers inthe South. New Courses in Library Administration, 
Home Economics, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Country Life Problems, 
Latin-American History and Trade Conditions. 

Complete Kindergarten Department, many special courses and 
Model Kindergarten. 


Preparation for College. 


Credit toward Degrees. Reduced 


Railroad Rates. 


FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURES, EXCURSIONS 


Write for Announcement. 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN 


PENCIL C® 
EAGLE NEW YORK 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Eagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 


It is important to know that these Pencils possess several unique and indispensable qualities for 
kindergarten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Kindergarten 
Supplies # 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


We are headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
to the Kindergarten. We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 
material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors and 
Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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and a book made up of this kind 
of work would be of great interest 
to any child. The method of 
cutting is illustrated. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY 


READERS. Book One. By Ella 
Flagg Young, recently Super- 
intendent of Chicago Public 
Schools, and Walter Taylor 
Field, author of Fingerposts to 
Children’s Reading. Illustrated 
by Maginel Wright Enright. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, 
$0.36. 


It is seldom that we have so 
strong a combination in the au- 
thorship of school readers as that 
presented by Ella Flagg Young 
and Walter Taylor Field, for both 
are well known to teachers as 
authorities on the subject of 
children’s reading. They seem to 
be able to adapt themselves to the 
little children as well as to the 
older ones, for Book One has a 
real literary value, and will still 
appeal to the child’s interests. 
The Primer section consists of an 
entertaining and dramatic story 
woven about the characters of 
Mother Goose, interspersed with 
Mother Goose rhymes. The First 
Reader section consists of simple 
folk tales. The whole is attractive- 
ly illustrated in color. 


REPORT OF THE 
OF EpucaTION for the year 
ended June 30, 1915. Volume 
I. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 

That the kindergarten is grow- 
ing into a fully recognized depart- 
ment of public education is well 
shown by this latest report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
for in it a whole chapter is devoted 
to ‘‘ Kindergarten Education,” and 
there are also several references to 
the kindergarten in other chapters, 
in connection with ‘Educational 
Legislation,’ and _ statistics of 
schools in large and small cities. 
The kindergarten chapter was pre- 
pared by Miss Almira M. Win- 
chester, whose title is that of 
“Specialist in Kindergarten Prac- 
tice, Bureau of Education.” Kin- 
dergartners may well be proud 
that they are now so well repre- 
sented i in the Bureau. 


COMMISSIONER 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smerting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the 
y Bree. Murine Eye Co., 


BRADLEY’S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


Used wherever the Kindergarten is established. New books and helps constantly added. 
If you have not a 1916 catalog on hand, write for one to-day addressing 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Atlan San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children 
at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work cas Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas bowing Cards, $0.10 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The Susan E. Blow 
Training School for Kindergartners 
will be opened in Boston, Mass. 
OCTOBER 9th, 1916 
Miss Laura Fisher, Principal. 


Inquiries should be addressed: 


Miss Laura Fisher, 
339 Marlborough St. 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School} 


Fall Term Opened September 14th, 1915 


Boston, Mass. 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kindergarten 
and First Grade 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
508 Fountain St., N. E Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL—June 26 to August 4 
in co-operat tl 

DIRECTOR ADDITIONAL FACULTY 
INSTITIl J ] E Mrs. Mary Boomer Page Mrs. Bertha Payne Newell 
CO-DIRECTORS Pri & Kind t Method 
De trati Miss Anne Elizabeth Allen 

emons ration Miss Mary Lincoln Morse Miss Helen Dwyer 
Kindergarten Miss J. Janet Hoffman Nature Work 


Courses in Education and Allied Subjects by Experts in College of Liberal Arts 
Credit will be given for work completed which can be applied on Regular Course 
For illustrated Catalogue address, Summer Session, 54 Scott Street, Chicago, IIl. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Summer School, June 12 to August 4 


President 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate and advanced, 
with model demonstration schools. Special courses in Playground 
and Story- -telling. Credits applied tow ard diploma. Resident dormi- 
tory on College grounds. Many social advantages,—parks, museums, 
art galleries, libraries, lectures, concerts, theaters, bathing beaches, 
For illustrated announcement, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


MUSIC TEACHES MOST EXQUISITELY THE ART OF DEVELOPMENT 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
PRIVATE CLASSES AND NORMAL COURSES 


Calvin Brainerd Cady, Principal, Lecturer in Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JUNE 26—JULY 28 


For TEACHERS and STUDENTS OF MUSIC—PIANOFORTE, KINDERGARTEN and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. Daily symphony concerts at popular prices will be given by Mr. Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia Park. For announcements or information address 


Miss Ida Owens King, Secretary, University School for Girls, 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
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